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THE LIMITS OF POWER. 
** Give me a fulcrum, and I will move the earth. 


History is sometimes very unjust: not only do we find the 
splendid criminal occupying that space in its pages which justice 
would have devoted to better men, who are passed over without 
any or with little notice, but we see its famous men most celebrated 
for actions of very inferior consequence in their lives, and a 
character assigned them from some one particular occurrence, 
which, if we knew their whole history, we must confess to be 
the direct reverse of the reality. 

The verdict of posterity, that last and great tribunal, for whose 
applause so many have laboured and some have died, must depend 
upon the evidence of contemporary witnesses: and these are often 
but ill calculated to deliver a true testimony ; because sometimes 
from ignorance they cannot understand, sometimes from some 
temporary prejudice or interest they altogether overlook, the 
brightest creations of superior intellect. 

When Lord Napier of Murchiston was dying, the friends who 
surrounded him, and who had heard him from time to time 
announce the invention of some new machine, thought one only 
worth inquiry, or preservation; and that was one whose powers 
he had declared to be sufficient to destroy, in a short time, every 
living being from an extensive field. In those days, such an 
engine was esteemed most valuable; and the inventor was 
earnestly intreated to leave behind him a perfect description 
of his contrivance. Fortunately for humanity and for his own 
fame, he refused to comply; indeed, it has been doubted, whether 
he could ever have really constructed such a machine; but had 
his plan been revealed, and been perfectly successful, his name 
would have reached us cc ted with far different associations 
than those that will immortalise the inventor of logarithms. 

The Syracusan Archimedes has suffered much from this kind 
of misrepresentation. .The Roman chroniclers of the siege of 
Syracuse were not likely to diminish aught from the supernatural 
reputation of those machines, which so long baffled their general ; 
and it is accordingly by the wondrous and rather apocryphal 
descriptions of these engines—by the stories of his experiments 
with Hiero’s crown, and of his exhibitions of mechanical powers 
to that prince, the subjects which the writers of that day could 
best underatand—that his name has been since most celebrated. 
Discoveries of far higher ability are, compared with these, almost 
unknown. His demonstration of the ratio between the contents 
of the sphere and cylinder was by himself esteemed his greatest 
achievement, and ordered to be sculptured on his tomb: his 
numerous geometrical problems, and his calculations of the quad- 
rature of the circle and of conic sections, bear evidence of an 
intellect, perhaps not inferior to that of our own Newton ; yet by 
these alone he would hardly have been remembered. 

The sentence we have affixed as our motto has been another 
cause of his celebrity, and of various very false estimates of his 
character from different writers. Considered as the dictum of a 
practical engineer, a mere inventor of mechanical engines, the 
boast, “ Give me a fulcrum, and I will move the earth,” appears 
only a useless paradox, or the deceitful puff of a quack: a modern 
author has gravely calculated the number of millions of ages 
during which a man must fly with the velocity of a cannon-ball, 
in order to move the earth one inch. and has accused Archimedes 
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of uttering a nonsensical assertion. Viewed in this light, it certainly 
is so; but when spoken by a geometrician, dealing in theory and 
accustomed to abstract mathematics, it becomes an established 
axiom. 

Such contradictions between theory and practice, between 
fact and calculation, are continually occurring: it is in these, 
indeed, that we find the limits of our powers: in theory, time and 
space are considered unlimited ; inflexible bars are supposed to 
be without weight ; ropes to be destitute of rigidity; an axle is 
considered as a mere point, and no deduction is made for friction 
between opposing surfaces, for vis inertie, for defects in the 
workmanship, or inaccuracy in the shape of our machinery. 
Calculation may be extended indefinitely ; but, on coming to the 
fact, we find that all these causes will fix a boundary, and some- 
times a very narrow one. As an instance, if we suppose the 
earth to be a perfect sphere, with its attraction central and undis- 
turbed, theory will! prove the possibility of building a circle around 
it, at any distance from the surface, which shall sustain itself, 
without any support, by the equal pressure of its parts. Since 
then, if two points be fixed at one, two, or five miles apart, the 
rest of the circle may be destroyed, without disturbing the included 
portion, it will theoretically be possible to build a bridge, of one 
arch, two or five miles long, and only just sufficiently circular to 
coincide with the curvature of the earth. On coming to the 
test of fact, we are soon convinced, first, that such an arch would 
be destroyed by the slightest variation in shape or weight of its 
parts, and our instruments could never accomplish the necessary 
accuracy; and next, that as the pressure of the mass increases 
with its dimensions, it would soon become greater than the cohe- 
sion of any known substance would sustain, and the parts would 
crumble and fall by their own weight. A circle, such as we have 
described, exists in Saturn’s ring; and this, it has been proved, 
would be destroyed and precipitated on the surface of the planet, 
were it not for its rapid rotation, which produces a centrifugal 
force, counteracting the tendency of attraction. 

In the theory of projectiles, it is estimated that the velocity of 
a shot, when first issuing from the mouth of a cannon, is 7,000 
feet per second; a force that, according to calculation, should 
propel the missile ten miles. With less than four times this velocity, 
the projectile would circulate round the earth for ever as a 
satellite, and with somewhat more would fly off into infinite 
space. Since then powder can be prepared of much greater intensity 
of explosion than common gunpowder, the metallic fulminating 
powders for example, it would be seen that there could hardly be 
a limit to the range of our artillery. On trying the practical 
experiment, however, we find that a 48lb. shot, being 7 inches in 
diameter, moving at the rate of 7,000 feet in a second, will 
encounter from the atmosphere a resistance equal to 2,000lb. 
weight, a pressure which, ere two seconds have elapsed, reduces 
its velocity, and confines the reach of these weapons of destruction 
to at farthest three miles. 

The different mechanical powers exhibit a series of instances, 
in which the difficulties that form a limit to the capabilities of one 
machine are overcome by another ; and this in its turn is super- 
seded by a third of still higher capacities. The simplest engine, 
the lever, is deprived of any great extension of use, on account 
of the smallness of the distance through which it can lift the 
weight ; but in the wheel and axle, the same principle is con- 
tinued with a great addition to its performances. When we can 
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no lofger increase conveniently the diameter of the ‘wheel, of 
diminish that ofthe axle, on account of the strength necessary to 
preserve in it, and the rigidity of the rope which must curl around 
it, we proceed to divide the weight among a number of ropes and 
pulleys, each one of these acting asa lever, and doubling the power 
contributed by the rest, till the friction and intricacy attending 
the use of s0 many ropes puts a stop to our progress. We then 
furnish our wheels with teeth, and combine them in a series, 
gaining in the end a total power equal to the multiple of the 
advantage of so many separate wheels and axles. Friction and 
complexity again limit our endeavours; and then, abandoning the 
«lever, we finda higher power in the principle of the inclined plane, 
obtaining from one toothed wheel and endless screw as much 
gain of force as from the whole previous series of wheels and 
Pinions. 

The power of the screw, depending upon the smallness of the 
distance between its threads, is limited by the necessity of preserv- 
ing sufficient strength to bear the strain of working: but this is 
overcome by the use of the double screw, consisting of two cylin- 
ders, one within the other, with threads cut on each, but in con- 
trary directions, and differing in some small proportion in their 
distances; so that, supposing the proportions to be respectively 
10 and 11 threads in one inch in length of the cylinders, while 
ten turns of the axis advanced the outer cylinder one inch, ten 
elevenths of that would be swallowed up by the retrograde motion 
of the interior one ; and a power will be gained ten times greater 
than that of one screw, without any weakening of either. 

* Enormous friction here also bars our further advance, and we 
must have recourse to another principle. The hydrostatical fact, 
that fluids will move through tubes with little or no friction, 
affords us the means of increased exertion. A fluid exerts a 


pressure in proportion to the area of the opposing surface: there-- 


fore a force acting upon the piston of a small tube, and driving 
the water-through proper valves into a greater one, will move the 
larger piston with a power increased in the square of the propor- 
tion between their diameters: to this gain we may add the leverage 
of the handle by which the lesser piston is worked, and the com- 
pound advantage is so great, that an hydraulic press, acting on 
this principle, has been able to break a bar of iron some inches 
in diameter. 

But all these contrivances only approach that mathematical 
limit which must at last put bounds to their use. It is an axiom 
that the power and the velocity are inversely proportional to one 
another. Supposing a power of 60° to be gained by the acting force 
moving for an hour, the weight will have ascended, at the end of that 
time, but through the space traversed in each minute. Our best 
machines are but approximations to this quantity ; overcoming the 
practical difficulties of construction, and diminishing as far as 
possible the further deductions on account of friction and the 
imperfection of their parts. But, were they perfect in their work- 
manship, the motion, growing slower with every new addition to 
the power, will soon become too small to be of any practical 
use, and we must then apply our ingenuity to the other end of the 
machine, and instead of multiplying the mechanical advantage, 
endeavour to increase the moving power. 

The strength and number, of men that can be concentrated on 
ove engine is but small,—that of animals is considerably greater ; 
and the traction of horses walking round in a circle, or the weight 
of oxen treading round.in the interior of a large perpendicular 
cylinder, offers an obvious means of obtaining the desired in- 
crease. Another step is the employment of those natural agents 
which man can press into his semvice: forcing the powers of wind 
and water to do his work and save his labour. Water-wheels 
have been constructed, capable of exerting the force of 100 horses. 
Yet the ministry of these servants can never be fully depended 
on. The wind is variable and capricious; the supply of water 
depends on local circumstances, and, in some seasons and situa- 
tions, cannot be obtained at all. Both also require apparatus of 
enormous size, to obtain any great exertions; and ingeniously as 





the method of applying their energies have been varied, our 
revenues of strength from these sourcés would be but scanty. 

Such are the limits of the powers derived from merely mechani- 
cai contrivances. We seem to have reached the boundary of their 
extent ; nor can we point out any unused element, or any new 
method of adaptation, by which that boundary can be overpassed. 
The giant force to be obtained from the chemical changes in 
liquids, and their expansion into vapour, introduces a new prin- 
ciple, and opens to our view a source of energy, of whose extent 
we yet see but a small part. 








A YOUNG CONVICT’S STORY, 
AS NARRATED BY HIMSELF. 


Aut that the editor has done with the following ‘‘ autobiogra- 
phy,” is to give the young convict’s confessions a readable 
connexion and form. The ideas and facts are not imaginary. 

“‘ They say that childhood and youth are the glorious hours of 
life! It may be 80. God forbid that 1 should grudge one single 
individual the feeling of calm delight with which he looks back to 
his early years,—-when he gambolled in the fields with his joyous 
companions, and their loud laugh mocked the voice of the lark, as 
she mounted into the heavens, and filled the air with her sweet 
melody ; when the sun-beams seemed to lighten up nature just that 
they might be happy, and the world appeared in its gayest. garb 
for them; when the very windows of heaven seemed to be opén, 
and the angels of joy descending and smiling upon them ; and 
when every breeze that came from the earth, or from the sea, 
wafted health, and vigour, and buoyancy, to their cheeks and 
limbs ! 

‘¢ But I have no recollections of gladness and of mirth spangling 
the memory of my infant hours. My well spring of happiness 
seemed to have been poisoned at the fountain-head; dark clouds 
have hovered over my miserable existence, and the waters of Marah 
have followed me ever since I drew the breath of life. Yet God 
gave me a soul exquisitely alive to the enjoyments of life; a mind 
that would have given the world for an hour of domestic mirth— 
for a father’s smile, a mother’s affectionate look. My mother! 
I remember, after her death, when I was strolling about the streets 
on a Stinday, meeting a young family of six children going to 
church, marching in pairs before their parents, who seemed to 
smile upon them with the pride and satisfaction which none but 
affectionate parents can feel. I followed them till they entered 
the chur#h-door, and then I turned away atid wept bitterly. 

‘* As far Hack as I can recollect, my mother was an invalid; for 
nearly two years beforc her death she was table to move herself 
on her bed. But that calm, placid face meets me wherever I turn 
my eyes! Often, yes often, have I k goo a long summer day in 
her little apartment, when not a soul dué one—and that one we 
dreaded to see—disturbed our solitude, and after having exhausted 
all nty little powers of amusemént, and chatted till my throat was 
dry, her sigh, expressive of weatiness and languor, has sunk into 
my heart, and I would sit down and weep ; for ‘ tears have been to 
me my daily food.’ We had a girl in the house, who had the 
entire control of the domestic affairs, and as she had insinuated 
herself completely into my father’s confidence, my mother was a 
cipher in all that regarded household management, and was even 
esteemed a burden by her unnatutal husband, who more than once 
broadly intimated that he would mtch rather that she was in 
heaven than 6n earth, The girl was the terror and aversion of 
both my mother and myself. She artfully flattered my father, and 
as long as he appeared to retain any affection for me, she would 
bestow upon me little marks of attention in his presence ; atten- 
tions which even then I loathed and abominated as the grossést 
Srpeariet But when a love of liquor incréaséd upon him,—when 
he began to come homé regularly, as Mary Anne, when joking with 
him, used to say,-three sheets tn the —when he supplied her 
with monéy as she asked it, without requiring the slightest account 
of its expenditure, then the snake in the grass showed its fangs. 
Mary Ahne was a Roman Catholic, and, like all vulgar-minded 
creatures, bigotted and malignant. One day (a Friday) the savoury 
scent of some stewed kidneys, which she was preparing for my 
mother, overcame her conscience, and whén a woman deliberates, 
she is,lost. I saw the transaction, and thotight myself well 
rewarded for revealing it, as it kept my mother laughing for an 
afternoon ; but when I ventured into the kitchen in the evening, 
the dark scowl which the girl gave me told me what she felt, anda 
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long course of ill treatment convinced mé that it was not soon 
forgotten. A short time before my mother’s death I remionstratéd 
with Maty Anue for sending @ cup of cold tea to my suffering 
parent, and received 4 beating for my pains. I threatened to 
complain, and intermingled my threats with some spiteful expres. 
sions, which drew upon mé fresh vidlence ; and when my mother 
expostulated with her, the wretch had the audatity to dash the cup 
of slop in her face! I thought for a moment that I had been 
struck blind ; fire flashed from miy eyes, and I felt my veins swell. 
ing with an indignation that had never before agitated my young 
frame. At that moment Satan surely entéred into my soul. I 
went to the window, and, looking up to heaven, vowed before God 
and the angels that I would revenge the insult. Young as I was, 
the thought of revengé took entire possession of my heart, and for 
several days I was actually sick with mental agony; and at one 
time I had a knife secreted, positively intending to inflict some 
bodily injufy, if not to take the life of the hated creaturé. But my 
mother’s death diverted the current of my thoughts foratime. I 
do not know that she possessed any mental stiperiority—I rather 
think not; I just remember her as a calm, quiet woman, who was 
all the world to me,—the only béing who shared my sympathies, 
the only one who seemed to care whether or not I composed a part 
of the création of God. During her long and dreary illness, she 
taught me to read; and though I cannot say that she displayed 
ay remarkable predilection for the Bible, yet often she would say 
to me, as I turned over the leaves, and inquired what I would read 
for her, “‘ Any place, child ; it is all God’s blessed book.’ She 
sometimes, when lying free from pain, would sing, in a low plain- 
tive tone, verses of hymns; and often have I stood on a chair by 
her bedside, listening to her simple melodies, and she has hushed 
mé to sleep with them while the tears were gushing down my 
cheeks. I remember one verse— 


* Deep on thy soul, before its powers 
Are yet by vice enslaved, 
Be thy Creator’s glorious name 
And character engraved !’ 


And these words are inseparably connected, in my memory, with 
that soft melodious voice, which at this very moment is stealing 
over my heart! I hope she is now in heaven! 

“‘ For some time after this to me sorrowful event, my father was 
very kind to mé; and Marty Année, of course, was very kind also. 
To be sure her kindness was interlarded with such éxpréssions of 
sympathetic affection as—‘ Poor délicate creature! he is jnst the 
very image of his mother!’ and so forth; expressions Which slie 
well knew excited my father’s feelings, for the long illnéss of my 
dear parent had fretted him ; and then he would look towards me, 
and profanely hope in God that I would not ¢ost him the half of 
what my mother did! When the girl thought she hadstfficiently 
cooled his aff2ction, she made @ long complaint about my growing 
boldness and impertinence, which procured her full powers to 
chastise me as she thought proper, and I was enjoined to obey her 
as if she were my mother. Obey her as if she were my mother ! 
I thought I would have choked with pride and passion, and as I 
fled from her detested presence, all the dark thoughts of revenge 
again arose in my soul, aid when the storm went off, and I felt 
how impotent I was, I wept from very bitterness and spite. But 
obey her I must, and my complaints of cruel usage were so artfully 
turned by her into rebellion against the system by which she was 
doing me good; training me to be hardy and robust, that my suffer- 
ings weré only increased. 

‘* My being sent to school was no alleviation of my woes. The 
schoolmaster was harsh and severe ; and though I was passionately 
fond of reading, he so little understood my bent of mind, that he 
both pronounced me and made me the sturdiest dunce and block- 
head in the school, and I (with a most sensitive horrog of so te 
became thé laughing-stock of my schoolféllows, whom in return 
shunned and avoided. My delicacy habituated my master to my 
occasional absences from school, and I soon became cunning 
enough to take advantage of it. My father had a copy of the 
‘‘ Arabian Nights,’’ and with a volume concealed under my jacket, 
I used to slip off to the fields, and spend the long summer days 
dreaming in fairy bowers and under Eastern skies, twining the 

‘ clouds into enchanted palaces, and soaring through the air with 
some genii of the lamp or the ring; and I remember praying, to 
God with all the fervour and earnestness of a devotee, that he would 
place at my command one of those mysterious and powerful invi- 
sibles. “ Robinson Crusoe.” and “Cook’s Voyages” altered my 
dream, and I longed to be the lord of some green island of the 
west, on which the sun shone for ever, atid which nature had bap- 





tised in everlasting’ loveliness: there I would livé alone, for I 


would not permit a soul to disturb my solitude ; I would cone 
verse with Gop aloné, who, I conceived, would comé out of his 
inner chamber and to mB, whén there was none néar us t6 
reveal thé secréts of our intercourse! These were my days of 
glory ; but just in proportion to my happiness was my miséry, fot 
every night, as I returned home, my heart suffered the most ex« 
cruciating agony. I felt as if I was coming down from a region of 
bliss, from the very third heavens of airy imagination, almost 
unconscious whether I had been in the body or out of the body, 
and that I was again to plunge into the cold stream of earthly 
réalities. Often have I slunk in, when Mary Anné was i 
herself and her friends with tea, and I durst not agk for a 
because I had not come in to my dinner in proper time : and when 
hunger kept me lying awake during the night, I have waited with 
anxious impatience for my father’s coming home, hoping that bé 
would be only ha/f intoxicated, and that he would order some 

for supper, when I would rise and get a share of it. Yet I have 
been even deprived of this occasional enjoyment, by Mary Antie 
representing me to be a horrid bad boy, and driving me from the 
table; although, to give even Satan his due, she never ventured to 
do it when my father was in a jocular mood. I had always an 
aversion to telling lies, though I cannot rightly say whether it arosé 
from a moral sense of the nature of the crime, or from the constis 
tution of my mind, in which pride has been one of the chief ele- 
ments; yet so it was—to this very girl I had often to tell a 
miserable, sneaking, paltry lie, to conceal my absence from school. 
But it was at last found out, and the beatings and disgrace threw 
me into a fever, the effects of which confined me several months at 
home. 

* During the time of my illness, both my father and Mary Anne 
seemed to regret the harshness with which I had been treated— 
and though I set down her conduct to hypocrisy, my affection for 
my father became stronger than ever. But about the time when 
I hesdme convalescent, my father suddenly disappeared, and Ma: 
Anne became brutally violent in her conduct. Ten days elapsed, 
and he did not make his appearance, and all our furniture was 
éarried away by a set of rough fellows, whose actions appearéd to 
mé presumptuous in the extreme. 1 followed them to the 
where they carried the furniture, and marked it particularly, a8 T 
had no doubt but my father would soon make them bring it back. 
So simple and ignorant of the world, so very foolish and unob. 
servant, was I, that I began to entertain a rather favourable 
Opinion of Mary Anne, for her activity in secreting and carr 
off a quantity of our household goods, not dreaming that she was 
securing Aer share of the spoil. An tncle whom I knew very 
littie about, on account of long-standing differences between m 
father and him, took me home to his house, and there I learn 
that my father was in jail! Extravagance and dissipation had 
plunged him in débt—he had committed a flagrant breach of trust 
—had fled, and had been apprehendéd—and was now in Newgate 
awaiting his trial. I suffered a relapse—but when the day of trial 
came, so éarnest and urgent were my entreaties to be allowed to 
go to the Old Bailey, that my unclé, in spite of a medical pre. 
hibition, carried me to the court-house, and placed me in the t 
of one of the galleries. 

‘* This was the first time I had been in a court of justice—alas, 
it was not the last! Not a soul in the crowded court seemed to 
feel as I felt—not one pulse, as I thought, beat like mine—éxcept, 
perhaps, my father’s—and yet I fear he was too callous to feel— 
at least as I felt! My eyes met those of Mary Anne, who was 
seated below, and she appeared to be grinning at me. If I had 
had the strength of a tiger at that moment, and could have 
bounded to the place where she sat, I would have torn her to a 
thousand pieces! But the ceremonies of the trial began—the 
élérks, criers, attorneys, pleaders, were all ready—the jury wéré 
empannelled—comfortable, contented-like citizens they seemed to 
be—men who really had bowels of compassion, who surely knéw 
the syinpathies of parent and child, and who, therefore, would not 
condemn my father! The judge took his seat upon the bench, 
and my father was at the bar. You might have distinctly heard 
my heart beating—and, when the indictment was reading, I felt a 
sickening sensation coming over me—and when my eye fell upon 
the judge, as he was reading a newspaper, I thought I should sink 
down through the earth. That 4 ales, invested with the awful 
office of deciding upon the weal or woe of his fellow-men, should 
appear so indifferent and so careless, seemed to me a monstrous 
and unnatural thing. I had yet to learn how experience can wear 
out sensation—I had yet to learn how habit can blunt the finest 
feelings, and sear the softest ar re therefore all was horrible 
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and strange to me. ‘ Guilty or not guilty?’ rung in my ears, and 
my father replied, ‘ Not guilty!’ e words echoed within my 
heart—he is nor guilty then, I said to myself, but I was ignorant 
of thé nature of axeGaL Liz. The lawyer engaged for the pro- 
secution was cool and sarcastic—he brought forward his 
with such pertinacity, and coloured them so, that I began to hate 
him—and then he was so witty—he gibed and joked about honesty 
the best policy—hinted something about honest thieves, 
which made the audience smile—and asked what state society 
would be in, if such men as my father escaped condign punish- 
ment. This was dreadful; but to my astonishment, the evidence 
seemed to bear him out in all that he had spoken. My father had 
said he was not guilty—could he be guilty? I leaned forward, to 
see if I could catch his eye, that I might get some intimation— 
some signal—which would end my suspense. But no! he had 
scarcely looked up during the progress of the trial, and now his 
eyes were fixed intently on the ground. His counsel rose, and I 
inwardly blessed the man, for he raised my drooping hopes ; but 
they were again dashed to the ground, for my father was found 
Guilty, and sentenced to Fourteen Years’ Transportation. That 
night I prayed in agony to God that he would strike me dead 
before the morning; and if ever mortal wrestled with the Deity in 
all the earnestness of unholy pleading, surely I wrestled with Him, 
that he would blot me from his creation ! 

“Some months after the trial, I went down to the Hulk to 
take farewell of my father. I went alone, for my uncle and aunt 
had forsworn his relationship, and had never visited him in prison. 
The Hux !—that I should live to be an inmate of that abode— 
but God is infinitely good and wise! When I saw my father in 
, his convict dress ! he was no longer my father! Jn former days, 
he always kept himself respectably clothed, and, even when intoxi- 
cated, I always thought I saw something gentlemanly in his 
appearance. But what a shuddering came over me, when I saw 
him in that loose, bag-like canvas covering? His very countenance 
was changed, there was something hardened and devilish in it; 
and when I looked round upon his companions, all clothed in the 
same garb, masses of ugliness and of evil, I longed to be on shore 
again. My father never had a large heart—I fear he was a sen- 
sualist from his youth up—and now selfishness seemed to possess 
him entirely. It seemed to me that he was anxious to get rid of 
me, for he placed a book, which he had been reading, in my hand, 
and desired me, as I was a bit of a book-worm philosopher, to 
keep it for his sake ; and then, after addressing a few idle words 
to a bystander, he turned towards me, seeing that I still lingered, 
and said, ‘ Go, go, boy ; return to that skinflint uncle of yours, 
and tell him to send me what will make my voyage comfortable!’ 
Without one word of advice, without one sentiment expressive of 
repentance with regard to himself, or grief at leaving his only child 
in so destitute a condition, he seemed to repulse me from his pre- 
sence, and to disencumber himself of me, as he would the parings 
of his nail. God knows with what a dreary heart I took my last 
look of my father ; as I turned away, one of the bulkheads of the 
vessel hid him from my sight, and just at that very moment, a cat 
with a kitten in her mouth crossed the deck. The parental anxie 
of the poor animal, evinced in removing its helpless blind offspring 
from some inconvenient or unsafe place where it had been depo- 
sited, strack me to the quick. ‘Oh!’ I inwardly groaned, ‘are 
there any of God’s creatures so utterly desolate as Iam!’ A few 
strokes of the oar brought me ashore. It was a soft, sunny even- 
ing; earth and ocean enjoyed the mellow, transparent, balmy 
repose of the setting sun ; the southern breeze was scarcely suffi- 
cient to raize a ripple on the outer sea, while the harbour, smooth 
as glass, reflected on its bosom the face of heaven. I looked into 
the book which had been given me: it was a volume of tracts, 
among which were a loose farce, Hoyle on Games of Chance, and 
Paine’s Age of Reason! Such was a Father's Gift—but, at that 


“* When Flanded on the pier, I strolled along, unwilling even 
yet to lose sight of the Moral Grave in which my last earthl 
parent was buried. A large ship was entering the harbour, wi 

her canvas out, but there was just wind sufficient to keep the 
ing to the masts. There was music on board, and 
its enlivening strains roused me from the stupor in which I was 
sunk, and as | passed by a lady and several children, who appeared 
to be anxiously watching the approaching vessel, the eldest of the 


= _ . Pg sseony oye Ber pre he is, there he is! 
party was rivetted on the person pointed 
out. ‘I£ 98 indeed your father,’ said the mother, TMie hed is 


bandkerchief !’ and the children sent up a shout 





that echoed over the waters. They were about to hold a family 
jubilee; they were about to enjoy the holiest and the purest plea- 
sure that man on earth can icipate in; they were about to 
climb on an affectionate father’s knee, and it was his absence and 
safe return that gave the zest to their cup of joy; they already 
heard his voice, his very voice, king to them from the vessel, 
and they leaped with delight; the mother looked on more calm 
and quiet, but her eyes were swimming, and her whole manner 
showed that a loving wife was about to spring into the arms of a 
loving husband. The sight was too much for me; I went into a 
field, and grovelled on the ground. There was my father! Was 
there a curse upon my existence, that I should be thus shut out 
from those sympathies which even the brute creation share? 1 
groaned aloud with agony, and rolled upon the grass; to me 
nature was clothed in blackness and darkness. 

“‘T am afraid that my history will begin to tire you from its 
sameness of suffering, or that you will begin to think that I am 
naturally of an obdurate and unpliable temper. My uncle appren- 
ticed me to a friend, who seemed resolved to make up for the 
smallness of the apprentice fee, by the quantity of the labour he 
made me perform. I complained to my uncle, who tartly told 
me that I had no one to look after me but him, and he would not 
be annoyed, when he had done so much already for me. I was 
then becoming tall, and very slender; yet my frequent illnesses 
were set down to laziness. My master’s son (a spoiled child) told 
me one day that I should become as good a gallows’ bird as my 
father—I felled him with an iron rod which I had in my hand, and 
rushed out of the workshop. I was apprehended that same even- 
ing, lodged in one of the police offices, and brought before the 
lord mayor next morning. This high functionary was seated in 
all the pride of office, impatient to get through this, perhaps, most 
disgusting part of his duties, and looking as if he had neither time 

r temper to bestow upon it. My master produced his son, who, 
I am happy to say, was not dangerously hurt, but his head being 
bound up, spoke my condemnation: and so, in the course of the 
ten minutes during which I stood before his lordship, my master 
spoke, and Alderman Addlehead spoke, and I said nothing, but 
was sentenced to—three months on the treadmill. 

‘* Here commenced my regular initiation into vice. Oh, that I 
had been submitted to solitary confinement, or that they had 
burned out my eyes, and cracked the drum of my ears, rather than 
have exposed me to the abominations of the prison! I was soon 
the intimate acquaintance and associate of a profligate fellow, but 
who possessed a large share of shrewdness and broad humorous wit. 
This man quickly found out my peculiar temper; he saw that I 
shrunk from the grossness of profanity ; that I loathed the un- 
blushing front of obscenity; and he tried sapping and mining. 
There was so ing peculiar in the evil of this man’s mind. He 
had a facility of turning every subject into a laugh: of pre- 
senting everything in a ridiculous light. Nothing escaped the lash 
of his profane sarcasm ; he compelled me to laugh, by his mimicry 
of the chaplain of the jail; then he ventured upon holy ground, 
and I shudder when I think how he mocked. This last he did 
cautiously, for there were wretches there, who could talk of what- 
soever was filthy and impure, and yet would spurn the thought of 
pouring contempt on the Saviour’s name; but he felt his way 
with inuendoes and hints, and when he saw that he had gone too 
far, he would cover his retreat with a jest, or a scrap of a filthy 
song. Up to that hour, I had always a kind of undefined awe 
and impression of the all-pervading presence of a Deity. My 
spirit, by a kind of impulse, told me the simple distinctions of 
right and wrong, and whenever I sinned, a cry k my soul, like 
the rebuking voice of God speaking from the portals of eternity. 


‘ But now the hot iron was searing my conscience—now the eye of 


the heart was becoming 
. entered the prison, a morose, heart- 
stricken creature, but with my moral feelings fresh and green ; but 
I left it, not indeed an adept in wickedness, but with the mind 
for the commission of it. God keep foolish and thought- 

less youths from the contamination of a prison ! 

“On being discharged, I revolved various projects in my mind 
as to what 1 would do. Back to my friends I was determined 
never to go, but indeed they showed no great inclination to have 
me. Still the thought of committing theft had not entered my 
brain. I wandered about the outskirts of the city all day, indulging 
in a thousand romantic schemes, and actually throwing myself in 
the way of ladies who were enjoying a winter’s forenoon walk, 
thinking that some one would be struck by my appearance, and 
take an interest in my destiny. But no one spent a passing thought 
upon me; and, as the night set in, e cold piercing wind penetrated 
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my frame, and sent me shivering towards the lamps, which were 
now lighting up. Slowly did I pass one hall door after another, 
casting many a longing look up to the windows, in the vain expect- 
ation that a ray of hope might gleam from some one of them upon 
me—but need I say in vain? Doors opened, but not for me— 
homes were smiling, but not for me. Darkness had long settled 
down on the earth, when I found myself standing by the church- 

ard where my mother was buried ; but the gate was shut. ‘Am 
T then denied,’ I said to myself, ‘ the poor pleasure of weeping over 
my mother’s grave! Mother! look down from your abode of 
glory on your desolate and outcast child. Mother! do you not 
know that I am wandering on the street, cold and hungry, and 
there is none to bless me with a smile? Oh! if she heard me cry, 
she would rise from her grave, to fold mein her arms. God of 
mercy ! let me lie in the same bed of death with her—let us sleep 
together in everlasting forgetfulness, where the voice of the op- 
pressor shall never, never reach our ears! Thou Eternal Being, whose 
eye looks through the darkness on my heart, grant an answer to 
my prayer, and let me sleep that sleep from whence I shall not 
awaken !’ No visible answer came to my prayer. Two men pass- 
ing rudely by, jostled, and nearly upset me. In the bitterness of 
soul, I cursed them—lI cursed my hard-hearted uncle—I cursed 
my father, and my own existence, and almost cursed the God that 
was above me. In a paroxysm of rage, I ran off, and wandered 
through street after street insensible where I was going, and 
driven like a dismasted vessel before the fury of a gale. Hunger 
and cold again brought me to my senses, and as the effects of the 
sudden revulsion of my feelings passed away, I found that the 
night was advanced, and that almost all the shops were shut. 
Yet I was suffered to pass on in silence—nobody thought me worth 
the speaking to. Wearied and exhausted, I sat down on the steps 
of a shop-door, and sobbed aloud, but uo tear could trickle along 
my cheek. A female sat down beside me, and, in a soothing tone 
of voice, asked what ailed me. I looked in her face, and fancied 
that there was a silvery softness in her voice, which carried me 
back again, over years of sorrow, to the time when I thought thy 
mother’s voice the sweetest sound that could ring in mortal ears. 
Yes, the only notes of compassion that reached my heart during 
that cruel day and night came from one of those beings who are 
shut out of the pale of decency, and on whom the burning brand 
of reprobation has been stamped by the modest and the good. 
Yes, amongst the very dregs of society, amongst the outcastings 
of whatsoever is morally good and right, did I find one who took 
an interest in my story, and whose sympathy seemed to recall the 
life-blood to my heart; and it appeared to me like a majestic 
pillar standing amid a ruin, and pointing out how grand the 
building once had been. She first wept when I spoke about my 
mother, and then, as if ashamed of the feeling, burst out into a 
loud laugh, called me a fool, told me I must submit to fate, that 
I must cheer up my-heart, and she would put me in the way of 
doing something for myself. I rose, and followed her through 
dirty thoroughfares, and then, after wading up one or two filthy 
avenues, she bade me wait outside a door for a few minutes, while 
she went in to inquire about lodgings for me. A momentary 
foreboding passed through my mind, that she, too, had deserted 
me—but the door was opened, and I was invited to enter. Three 
men, dirty, savage-looking fellows, were sitting round a table, 
drinking gin out of a broken jug, and there was also another 
woman in the house, in addition to the one whom I thought my 
Jriend. Iwas in the company of thieves and prostitutes, and there 
was as much pride remaining in my bosom as to make me shudder 
at the thought. 

“ I will not detain you with the history of my delinquencies, from 
the moment when I first succeeded in stealing a pocket-handker- 
chief, up to the day I committed the crime for which I am now in 
confinement. One remarkable circumstance I may mention—I 
had a strong predilection for stealing books: Many a time have I 
escaped from the drinking, brawling, and fighting of my com- 
panions, to enjoy a stolen volume, and often have I formed strong 
resolutions to abandon a course of life which I heartily abhorred. 
Yet now I bless God, that the severe training which I have under- 
gone may have been overruled for my welfare. But, oh! let your 
efforts to do good be exerted much amongst the YOUNG, for ye 


know not what well-springs of happiness or misery are hidden in 
the human heart ! ’’ 


The reader may not be displeased by learning that this young 
man is now in Sydney, in good hands, and in all probability will 
recover his freedom, and become a decent, independent member of 
society 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


OLYMPIA MORATA. 


Otympra Futvia Morata was one of the most remarkable 
women ofa remarkable age. Equally distinguished for her Giassic 
and scientific knowledge, her intimate acquaintance with Scripture 
and theological writings, and her unaffected piety, she left behind 
her, at the age of twenty-nine, a reputation for talents and learn- 
ing seldom equalled by one of her sex; whilst the memory of her 
gentle, affectionate, womanly spirit long dwelt in the hearts of her 
friends. 

She was born in the year 1526. Her father, Fulvio Perigrino 
Morata, was a man of distinguished learning. He held the post of 
Latin professor in the university of Ferrara, then highly celebrated, 
and also performed the functions of private tutor to the two bro- 
thers of the reigning duke, Hercules the Second. Renée, the wife 
of Hercules, was the daughter of Louis XII. of France, and having 
imbibed some, at least, of the doctrines of the dawning Reforma- 
tion, during her frequent residences at the court of the Queen of 
Navarre, who was more than suspected of Protestantism, she 
extended her protection as much as possible to the professors of 
the new faith, and Ferrara was looked upon as a place of refuge. 
Calvin himself at one period was glad to accept her hospitality ; 
and many other learned men, who were inclined to entertain the 
newly propagated doctrines, although not yet openly professing 
them, took -up their residence at Ferrara. Among these we may 
notice Ceelio Secundo Curio, the intimate friend of Morata, 
(beneath whose roof he found a shelter,) and of his illustrious 
daughter. The instruction of the royal children of Ferrara was 
intrusted to the brothers John and Chilian Sinapius, two Germans, 
both holding professorships in the university. They were inclined 
to Protestantism, and were at length obliged to throw up their 
appointments, and retire to Germany, where they practised as 
physicians ; but not before they had deeply imbued the minds of 
their pupils with their principles. 

Olympia displayed uncommon talents at a very early age, and 
they were diligently cultivated by her father, who took upon him- 
self the charge of her studies, and directed them in the course then 
usually employed in the schools; and thus we find that at twelve 
years of age the young Olympia was ‘thoroughly instructed, not 
only in the Greek and Latin languages, but also in rhetoric and 
other learned sciences.’’ Her remarkable acquirements procured 
her the notice of the learned and the great, and in her thirteenth 
year she was summoned to court, there to become the companion 
and to share in the studies of the Princess Anna d’Este and her 
sisters. Here she continued for some years, enjoying the luxuries 
of a court, the delights of refined society, and the benefit of the 
instruction of John and Chilian Sinapius. ‘‘ Besides perfecting 
herself in Greek and Latin, producing some exquisitely polished 
writings in both those languages, she studied the higher branches 
of philosophy and theology, in which, as in other literary studies, 
she soon excelled in a high degree, penetrating into the most diffi- 
cult questions with great quickness of mind, and converting them 
to public and private benefit.”’ 

Her old friend and subsequent editor, Coelio Curio, thus speaks 
of her in the dedication of the first edition of her works, published 
under his superintendence :—‘ She wrote observations on Homer, 
the prince of poets, whom she translated with great strength and 
sweetness. She composed many and various poems with great 
elegance, especially on divine subjects, and dialogues in Greek and 
Latin, in imitation of Plato and Cicero, in such perfection that 
even Zoilus himself would have found nothing to criticise; and she 
wrote those three essays on the paradoxes of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, which in Greek are called prefeeces, when she was scarcely 
sixteen years old; and declaimed from memory, and with excel- 
lent pronunciation, her explanation of the paradoxes in the private 
academy of the Duchess of Ferrara.” 

But this prosperous state was not of long continuance. The 
encouragement given by Renée to the Protestants began to awaken 
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the wrath of the Pope; Ferrara was no longer a refuge ; all who 
were suspected of adherence to the new doctrines were obliged to 
leave the court ; the duchess herself was for awhile separated from 
her children, and Olympia returned to her father’s house. This 
occurred in 1547; and in the following year her father sunk under 
the effects of a severe disease, with which he had been for some 
time afflicted. She was now completely alienated from the court, 
and was even treated with indignity by those from whom she had 
formerly received so many marks of favour ; but she found a refuge 
in the bosom of a home and the resumption of domestic duties. 
Her mother’s health was failing, and she, as the eldest, took upon 
herself the management of the family and the education of her 
brother and sisters. ‘‘ She instructed the latter, of whom she had 
three, in all the studies, literary and sacred, usually confined to 
the other sex; and made one of them, Victoria, so excellent a 
scholar in Latin and polite literature, that in a short time she sur- 
passed most of the illustrious females of Italy. At this time her 
private studies were exclusively directed to divine things, to which 
she entirely devoted herself ; occasionally composing Greek poems, 
and filling up her leisure hours with her elegant epistles.” 

But the scene of her duties was soon changed. In 1749, she 
became the wife of Andrew Grundler, a young German physician, 
of considerable talent and reputation, who had completed his 
medical studies at Ferrara. He, as well as his wife, was attached 
to the reformed religion, and the persecution waxing hotter and 
hotter, an abode in Italy was no longer desirable. Olympia car- 
ried her brother with her to Germany; her mother continued to 
reside at Ferrara, though often pressed by her daughter to join her 
in a retreat where she might openly profess the faith she enter- 
tained. Her sister Victoria was taken under the care of her 
favourite correspondent, the Princess Lavinia della Rovere ; 
another was placed under the protection of Madonna |Helena 
Rangone, of a noble family in Modena; and thus she felt less 
anxiety in leaving the family, who since her father’s death had so 
much depended on her, than would otherwise have been the case. 
Her third sister, who remained with her mother, was afterwards 
happily married to a young man of family and fortune at Milan. 

Olympia and her husband proceeded to Augsburgh, where 
Grundler’s reputation and talents soon brought him into profitable 
practice, but they. did not long enjoy tranquillity. Scenes of 
splendour and a life at court were again within the reach of 
Olympia. The appointment of chief physician to Ferdinand, king 
of the Romans, was offered to her husband’s acceptance, but 
refused from conscientious motives ; since he foresaw that in that 
station it would not be permitted him to profess Christ openly. 
A similar appointment in the court of the Elector Palatine was for 
some unknown cause declined; and in the year 1551, Grundler 
removed his family to Schweinfurt, his native city. Their resi- 
dence here was in the midst of wars and terrors. Germany was 
torn in pieces by intestine commotions, in which religion, although 
made the pretext of strife, was a mere stalking-horse to conceal 
ambition and revenge. Schweinfurt was occupied by the lawless 
troops of Albert, marquis of Brandenburgh, and after enduring a 
fourteen months’ siege by the troops of the Bishops of Bamburgh 
and Wurtzburgh, the Elector of Saxony, and the Duke of 
Brunswick, was taken, sacked, and burnt. The sufferings of 
Olympia and her husband are best described in her own words, in 
a letter addressed to Coelio Curio, 

“Olympia Morata wishes health in Jesus Christ to Ccelio 
Secundo Curio. 

“T think it unnecessary to apologise for not having answered the 
letters you kindly sent me, since this war, by which we have been 
for fourteen months so harassed, though we happily escaped unin- 

jured, will be a sufficient excuse. No sooner had Albert, marquis 
of Brandenburgh, stationed his army at Schweinfurt, on account 
of its advantageous situation, than his enemies, who were superior 
in force, laid siege to the city, and attempted to take it by storm. 
They continued night and day to batter the walls with their en- 
gines ; while, on the other hand, we within them were exposed to 
many injuries from the soldiers of the marquis, so that no one was 
safe in his own house. ‘ 


[Avevust, 
‘* The troops not being paid their arrears, threatened to indem- 
nify themselves by plundering the citizens, as if they had had any 


share in their present extremities ; and the resources of the city 
being completely exhausted in supporting so large a garrison, a 
very grievous disease broke out in consequence, which attacked 
almost all the inhabitants, occasioning to many the loss of reason 
from the pain, and carrying off one half of the population. My 
beloved husband was among the sufferers, so that his life was 
despaired of; but God, taking pity upon my grief, restored him 
without the use of medicines-—~for indeed there were none remain- 
ing within the town. 

‘¢ But one evil is often but the beginning of another ; for, after 
his recovery, we were besi by a still more numerous army, 
who threw fire night and day into the city, so that at night you 
would have thought it all in flames; and we were compelled to take 
up our abode in a wine-cellar. And when at length the departure 
of the marquis and his forces by night had’ given us hopes of a 
happy termination of the war, no sooner had he withdrawn, than, 
the very next day, the troops of the bishops and of Nuremberg 
entered the city, and having pillaged it, set it on fire. 

“‘ God, however, delivered us from the midst of the flames, by 
means of one of the enemies’ soldiers, who advised us to quit the 
city before it should be entirely consumed, We took his advice 
and departed, plundered of everything, and in such destitution, 
that we could not carry with us even the smallest piece of money ; 
nay, our clothes were forcibly torn from us in the middle of the 
street, nor had I anything left to cover me but a linen shift. 

‘* No sooner had we escaped from the city than my husband was 
taken prisoner, nor could I by any means procure his ransom. I 
could only, as I saw him taken from before me, pray to God, with 
tears and unutterable, who was pleased to restore him to me: 
On quitting Schweinfurt, we knew not whither to go; at length 
we directed our steps to Hamelburg, which I reached with great 
difficulty, this little town being three es distant from 
Schweinfurt : its citizens received us very reluctantly, being pro- 
hibited from extending to us the least hospitality, 

‘* When I entered this place barefooted, with my hair in disor- 
der, and my gown (which was not even my own, but lent me by a 
woman) torn, I looked like the queen of the beggars. From the 
fatigue of the journey, I was seized with a fever, which hung about 
me during all my further wanderings; for the people of Hamel- 
burg being too apprehensive for themselves to render our longer 
stay possible, four days after I was obliged, ill as I was, to resume 
my y 
« Deing conipaiiel, in the course of it, to pass through one of 
the episcopal towns, my husband was once more made prisoner by 
the bishop’s lieutenant, who told us that he had strict orders from 
his most mereiful master to put to death all who should fly thither 
from Sehweinfurt. You may think, therefore, in what agitation 
between hope and fear we remained prisoners, until the bishop 
sent an order to dismiss us; and then at length God was pleased 
to begin to favour us. 

“* He first conducted us to the protection of the noble Count of 
Rhineck, and afterwards to that of the illustrious Count of Erbach, 
both of whom (who had often hazarded their own fortunes and 
lives for Christianity) received us frankly, and loaded us with many 
presents. We remained some time with them until my health was 
recruited, and my husband admitted to the university of Heidel- 
berg, where he had been appointed professor of medicine.”’ 

This letter was written from Heidelberg, on the 25th August, 
1554. Here at last the persecuted wanderer found a haven of rest, 
but it was but for a short season. The exposure to the weather, 
fatigue, and anxiety she had endured, had shaken her constitution, 
and laid the seeds of a fatal disease, which terminated her existence 
within little more than a twelvemonth after taking up her residence 
at Heidelberg. 

The greater part of her writings, and the whole of her valuable 
library, had perished in the flames of Schweinfurt. The former 
loss was irreparable, but the latter was quickly replaced by a host 
of emulous friends ; even the very booksellers vied with the rest to 
do honour to the illustrious lady. Again she occupied herself 
with her studies and her mdence ; more extracts from 
which, especially from her beautiful letters to her mother and 
sisters, we regret that we cannot find room for here. She still 
attended to the education of her brother, and eyen added to her 
cares by undertaking the charge of Theodora, the daughter of her 





old tutor John Sinapius, whose wife had recently deceased. But a 
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burning fever consumed her, and she sunk gradually beneath it. 
The account of her last days we shall give in the words of her 
husband, in a letter to her adopted father, Ceelio Curio. 

‘* It hath pleased the Lord, my most accomplished friend, to fill 
up the measure of my former afflictions from the ruin of my coun- 
try, the plunder of my goods, and the loss of nearly all my friends 
and relatives, by at length depriving me of my beloved wife. 
While she was yet left to me, the loss of all other things appeared 
comparatively light; but this calamity, like the huge tenth wave 
following all the others, has so entirely overwhelmed me, that I 
can find no possible alleviation to my grief. 

** She indeed departed with great eagerness, and (if I may so 
speak) with a certain pleasure in dying, arising from her firm per- 
suasion that she was called away from daily affliction, and from a 
world of suffering, to eternal happiness, But alas! I cannot yet 
derive consolation even from the remembrance of the pleasing and 
happy life we have passed together. We were united not quite 
five years ; but never have I known @ soul so bright and pure, or 
a disposition so amiable and upright. 

‘* Shall I also mention her singular piety and learning? To you 
who knew her so well, it were indeed superfluous to praise her ; 
and as it would ill become me to extol what was in truth a part of 
myself, I leave the pleasing task to others, and especially to men 
of dearning and cultivation like yourself; nor do I doubt that some 
congenial spirit will grace her obsequies with an appropriate tri- 
bute. To this I will also add my tears, when grief will allow me; 
for there is a kind of sorrow like mine—and it is the greatest of 
any—in which tears cannot even be shed; but when the mind, 
wearied and spent by an accumulation of disastrous circumstances, 
is so sunk down'by some final blow as to be absolutely stupified. 
Tn this state I at present am, unable for any exertion. Yet, since 
Iam sure it will afford you satisfaction, I will try—though in 
truth I am scarcely able—to tell you briefly how she died. 

‘A short time before her death, on awaking from a tranquil 
sleep into which she had fallen, I observed her smiling very 
sweetly; and I went near, and asked her whence that heavenly 
smile proceeded. ‘I beheld,’ said she, ‘just now, when lying 
quiet, a place filled with the clearest and brightest light.’ Weak- 
ness prevented her saying more. ‘Come,’ said J, ‘be of good 
cheer, my dearest wife ; you are about to dwell in that beautiful 
light.’ She again smiled and nodded to me, and in a little while 
said, ‘I am all gladness !’—nor did she again speak, till, her eyes 
becoming dim, she said, ‘I can scarcely know you, but all places 
appear to me to be full of the fairest flowers.’ Not long after, as 
if fallen into a sweet slumber, she expired. She died on the 25th 
of October (1555), at four o’clock in the afternoon, not having 
yet reached her twenty-ninth year.” 

Such of her writings as had been preserved were collected and 
published at Basle, in 1580, by Ccelio Curio, with a dedication to 
Queen Elizabeth. They are various, in Latin, Greek, and Italian, 
her correspondence forming the most interesting portion ; for most 
of her more important writings—‘ her golden works,’ as they 
were termed by her admirers—perished at Schweinfurt. 

Her husband, who had loved her with the most tender devotion, 
did not long survive her; within the year both he and her brother, 
80 long the object of her care, followed her to the tomb. 

Her memory, fondly cherished by all who had known her in 
life, will be regarded by generations yet to come with respect and 
regret, 


“~ 





VARIETIES IN THE SQNG OF BIRDs, 


Att nightingales do not sing equally well. Some are so very 
inferior as not to be worth keeping. It has even been thought 
that the song of the nightingale is different in ditferent countries. 
In England, those who are curious respecting these birds prefer, 
it is said, those of the county of Surrey to those of Middlesex ; as 
they prefer the greenfinch of Essex and the goldfinch of Kent. 
This diversity of song among birds of the same species has very 
rationally been compared to the different dialects of the same lan- 
guage. The true causes can hardly be assigned, as they are for 
the most part accidental. A nightingale may perhaps have heard 
other singing birds, or emulation may have caused him to perfect 
his song, which he thus transmits improved to his descendants,— 
for every father is the singing-master of his family : and it is easy 
to perceive that in succeeding generations the song may be still 
further improved or modified by similar accidents. 

Bechstein’s Cage- Birds 





———— 
THE PEHUENCHE INDIANS. 


Tax Pehuenche Indians form one of the tribes inhabiting the 
uncultivated lands immediately to the south of the province of 
Buenos Ayres. The following account of their appearance and 
manners is extracted from a very valuable volume recently pub- 
lished by Sir Woodbine Parish, chargé d'affaires at Buenos Ayres, 
to which we shall have occasion to advert more at large in a subse- 
quent Number. 

‘In person they are described as fine men, stouter and taller 
than the inhabitants of the plains, but, like all the Indians of the 
same stock, in the habit of disgustingly bedaubing and disfiguring 
their faces with paint. They wear a sort of cloak over their neck 
and shoulders, with another square cloth fastened round the loins, 
and, those who can get them, little conical hats bought from the 
Spaniards, and the same sort of boots as are made by the gauchos 
of Buenos Ayres from the dried skin of a horse’s leg fitted to the 
foot. The bridles of their horses are beautifully plaited, and often 
ornamented with silver: spurs of the same material are in great 
request amongst them, and are eagerly purchased of the Spaniards. 

‘“‘The women as well as the men paint themselves: their chief 
ornaments consist of as many gold or silver rings as they can 
collect upon the fingers, and large ear-rings, resembling both in 
size and shape a common English brass padlock. 

‘‘ Their habitations consist of tents made of hides sewn together, 
which are easily set up and moved from place to place. Their 
principal food is the flesh of mares and colts, which they prefer to 
any other; if they add anything in the shape of cakes or bread, 
it is made from maize and corn obtained from the Spaniards in 
exchange for salt and cattle, and blankets, of the manufacture of 
their women, for it is rarely they remain long enough in the same 
place to sow and reap themselves. 

“Their Caciques, or Ulmenes, as they call them, are generally 
chosen either for their superior valour or wisdom in speech— 
occasionally, but not always, the honour descends from father to 
son: they have but little authority in the tribe, except in time of 
war, when all submit implicitly to their direction. 

“ They are not, however, entirely without laws and punishments 
for certain crimes, such as murder, adultery, theft, and witchcraft. 
Thus he who kills another is condemned to be put to death by the 
relations of the deceased, or to pay them a suitable compensation. 
The woman taken in adultery is also punishable with death by her 
husband, unless her relations can otherwise satisfy him. The 
thief is obliged to pay for what he is convicted of stealing ; and, if 
he has not the means, his relations must pay for him. Ag to 
those accused of witchcraft, they are burnt alive with very little 
ceremony ; and such executions are of frequent occurrence, inas- 
much as a man rarely dies a natural death but it is aseribed to the 
machinations of some one in communication with the evil spirit. 
The relatives of the deceased, in their lamentations, generally 
denounce some personal enemy as having brought about his end, 
and little more is necessary to ensure his condemnation by the 
whole tribe: sometimes in his agony the unhappy victim nameg 
others as his accomplices, and, if the dead man be of any import- 
ance amongst them, they too are often sacrificed to his manes in 
the same barbarous manner. 

« As to their religion, they believe in a God, the creator and ruler 
of all things, though they have no form of worship: they also 
believe in the influence of an evil spirit, to whom they attribute 
any ill that befals them. They consider that God has sent them 
into the world to do right or wrong as br | please ; that, when 
the body perishes, the soul becomes immortal, and flies to a plate 
beyond the seas, where there is an abundance of all things, and 
where husbands and wives meet, and live happily together again. 

‘‘ On the occasion of their funerals, that they may want for no- 
thing in the other world to which they have been used in this, 
their elothing, and accoutrements, and arms, are buried with them; 
sometimes a stock of provisions is added; and when a cacique ig 
buried, his horses are also slain and stuffed with straw, and set 
upright over his grave. The interment is conducted with more 
or less ceremony, according to the rank of the deceased ;—if he be 
a man of weight amongst them, not only his relations, but all the 
principal persons of the tribe, assemble and hold a great drinking- 
bout over his grave, at which the more drink, the more honour. — 

‘They have great faith in dreams, especially in those of their 

ients and caciques, to whom they believe they are sent as reve- 
lations for the guidance of the tribe on important occasions ; and 
they seldom undertake any affair, either of personal or general 
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importance, without much consultation with their diviners and old 
women as to the omens which may have been observed. 

‘* Marriage is an expensive ceremony to the bridegroom, who is 
obliged to make rich presents, sometimes all he is worth, to the 
parents of his love, before he obtains their consent. Thus daugh- 
ters are a source of sure wealth to their parents, whilst those who 
have only sons are often ruined by the assistance which is required 
from them on these occasions. * Such as can afford it take more 
wives than one, but the first has always precedence in the house- 
hold arrangements, and so on in succession. 

“* When a child is born, it is taken with the mother immediately 
to the nearest stream, in which after both are bathed, the mother 
returns to her household duties, and takes part in preparing for the 
feast that follows. 

“* In almost all these habits, the Pehuenches appear to follow the 
Araucanians, of whose manners and customs Molina has given a 
full account in his History of Chile.”’ 





THE KING AND THE LAIRD. 
A TRADITIONARY STORY OF JAMES THE FOURTH OF SCOTLAND. 


“ The monarch's form was middle size : 
For feat of strength, or exercise, 
Shaped in proportion fair ;" 
And hazle was his eagle eye, 
And auburn of the darkest dye 
His short-curl’d beard and hair. 
Light was his f.otstep in the dance, 
And firm his stirrup in the lists; 
And, oh! he had that merry glance 
That seldom lady’s heart resists. 
Lightly from fair to fair he flew, 
And loved to plead, lament, and sue; 
Suit lightly won, and short-lived pain! 
For monarchs seldom sigh in vain.” Marmion. 


Axourt twelve miles south of the ancient town of Stirling there 
is a glen or strath of great depth and romantic beauty. Its lofty 
and abruptly rising sides are, or rather were at the period of our 
story, the beginning of the sixteenth century, covered with wood, 
excepting where huge masses of grey rock projected here and there 
through the dense foliage, interrupting its monotony, and adding 
another striking feature to the wildness and rudeness of the general 
scene. 

Through this glen or strath runs a broad and clear rivulet, whose 
banks are also thickly wooded, with the exception of two or three 
intervals that occur at nearly equal distances between the extremi- 
ties of the ravine. 

These intervals are beautiful spots of bright and level green ; 
little natural esplanades, on which it might be supposed the fairies 
of yore would delight,to hold their midnight revels. 

They were not fairies, however, though not unlike them in 
lightness and beauty of form, who occupied one of these little 
lawns on a certain evening in the middle of June, 1510, but a 
couple of as pretty and lively girls as might be found in the whole 
of the “‘ North Countrie.’’ They were sisters, and were, at the 
moment to which we refer, busily employed in washing and 
bleaching linen, a purpose for which the little green plat was 
admirably adapted. 

The girls were of humble rank, the daughters of a small farmer 
in the neighbourhood. Their names were Mary and Jessie Mont- 


gomery. 

In their ages there appeared little or no difference, and it could 
not in reality have exceeded more than a single year. The eldest, 
Mary, might be about eighteen. The youngest about seventeen. 
They were both beautiful, though of different styles of beauty ; 
Mary being dark and her sister fair. ’ 

These young women were both, as has been already remarked, 
of a lively and cheerful disposition ; but, on the present occasion, 
the eldest, for a reason which will shortly appear, was, if not sad, 
at least thoughtful and unusually sedate. In this mood, however, 
her light-hearted sister by no means participated. She rattled 
and sang and splashed away with all the gaiety of a young and 


guileless heart. 





It was while the girls were thus employed, the one with a noisy 
glee, the other with a manner more composed and deliberate, that 
they were suddenly startled by the appearance of a horseman on 
the opposite side of the stream. He had approached close to the 
bank, and was about to dash into the water with the purpose 
evidently of crossing to the spot where they were at work, and 
that he should have thought of doing so was a proof that he did 
not know that the river was unfordable at any time at that par- 
ticular place, and still more dangerous at that moment from its 
being much swollen by recent rains. 

On seeing the horseman about to take the stream, the youngest 
of the sisters ran to the bank, and with a warning manner called 
on him to stop. 

‘‘ For what, my pretty maiden?” shouted the horseman, but 
instinctively obeying the injunction, by checking his steed. ‘‘ Art 
afraid I mean to run away with thee ?”’ 

“* Not in the least afraid of that, sir, while there are so many in 
the land so much better worth running away with,’’ replied the 
lively girl, with an ingenuous blush. 

“« What, then, why should I stop, my little goodspink, eh?” 

“Because you'll be drowned if you attempt to cross,” replied 
Jessie. ‘‘ The water is more than deep enough there to take both 
you and your horse over the head. You must go down as far as 
yonder tree,’”” pointing to an isolated ash that hung over the stream 
about a hundred yards below. ‘‘ There you may cross safely.’ 

‘‘Thank you, fair maiden, thank you,’’ replied the stranger, 
with a gracious smile, and with a gallant wave of his hand, as he 
turned his horse’s head towards the bank, having been already a 
little way into the water, to obey the friendly intimation given 
him. 

The dry land gained, he dashed down the bank, crossed the 
stream, came up on the opposite side, and, having’in the interim 
dismounted, presented himself to the sisters on foot, leading his 
horse behind him, having an arm carelessly passed through the 
bridle for that purpose. 

The girls, somewhat alarmed by this marked intrusion, drew to 
one side of the grass plat, but, after a momentary scrutiny of the 
stranger, they perceived that there was nothing after all very 
alarming either in his manner or appearance, and, having made 
this discovery, they began to feel more at ease. : 

His dress, or at least the most conspicuous part of it, was a 
short surcoat of Lincoln green, a plain black-velvet bonnet and 
feather, and russet boots. He was wholly unarmed, and without 
ornament or badge of any description, and had, altogether, so far 
as dress went, at any rate, the appearance of a nobleman’s 
retainer of the better sort, and for such was he taken by the 
young women to whom he now presented himself. 

Having exchanged some words of light banter with the girls, the 
stranger proceeded deliberately to fasten his horse to a tree with 
the very manifest intention of favouring them with a pretty length- 
ened experience of the charms of his society. 

The intention made so palpable was soon made still more une- 
quivocal. Having secured his steed, the gallant horseman ap- 
proached close to the spot where the girls were at work, and, 
throwing himself down on the graso beside them, quickly involved 
them in a rattling, lively conversation, interrupted only by the 
bursts of laughter which the stranger’s wit and happy badinage, 
from time to time, elicited. The girls, in short, were delighted 
with their visitor. They had not laughed so much for a long 
while, nor for a long while had they met with so lively and 
humorous a gallant. Even Mary’s serious mood gave way at 
times before his facetious banter. Yet did not the general gravity 
of her demeanour escape his notice. Marking it, he fixed his eye 
steadily upon her for a moment—then said, 

“Now, my sweet maiden, I see very plainly that there is some- 
thing or other troubles that little heart of thine. Pray, now, tell 
me what it is. 1 am skilled in the diseases of the heart, and, 
mayhap, might help thee to a remedy.”’ 

Mary blushed, but made no reply. This, however, her sister 
did for her. 

She’s to be married to-morrow, sir,’’ she said, with an arch 
smile. 

“* Ab, married !”’ exclaimed the stranger, ‘‘ and wherefore sad ? 
Is she not to obtain the man of her choice ?”’ 
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‘©Oh! yes, sir,” replied Jessie, ‘but there are some circum- 
stances attending my sister’s intended marriage that render it 
likely that the wedding will not be altogether so peaceful or happy 
as such an occasion ought to be.’’ 

“Indeed!” Pray, what are these circumstances, my fair maiden, 
if I may inquire without being impertinent, which, I assure you, I 
am far from intending, still further from wishing to-be?”’ 

Impressed with the kindness and sincerity of manner with which 
this was said, the simple and ingenuous girl at once replied. 

‘* Indeed, then, sir, I will tell you the whole truth,”’ and she 
proceeded to say—That her sister had been courted, and her hand 
unsuccessfully sought by the landlord of the young farmer to 
whom she was about to be united. That the latter, who had just 
begun the world, was in comparatively poor circumstances, and 
under pecuniary obligations to the former. That the landlord, 
the laird of Monkton, had threatened that, if the marriage took 
place, he would instantly pursue young Riddel, the name of Mary’s 
affianced, for the debt he owed him, and have him ejected from his 
farm. He had further threatened, though less openly, that he 
would interrupt the marriage festivities by some act of violence and 
outrage; “‘ and,” added Jessie, “‘ he is a man of so unprincipled 
and vindictive a disposition, that we have no doubt he will keep 
his word in both cases.’’ 

“So, so, and this is the way the matter stands,’’ said the 
stranger on the girl’s concluding her story. “ A pretty fellow this 
laird of. Monkton. I have heard something of him before, and 
not much that was good, but I did not think he would have dared 
to meditate such a breach of the law as an assault on the king’s 
peaceable subjects under such circumstances as you mention. - 

‘¢ As to turning»your sister’s husband, that is, husband to be, 
out of his farm, tha he may lawfully do certainly if the farmer 
owes him arrears of rent, unless the same be forthwith paid. But 
the threatened attack is a very different thing. He has no law to 
protect him there.” 

‘*No, sir, he has not,’’ replied Jessie, ‘‘ but it’s the weak 
against the strong... The laird is rich and powerful, and my bro- 
ther-in-law to be is poor in purse and humble in condition.” 

‘* No reason why he should be wronged though,’’ replied the 
stranger. “‘* But I hope Monkton’s bark will be found worse than 
his bite. I hope he will not attempt the violence, at any rate, 
which he threatens;’’ and so saying he rose to his feet. When he 
had done so, 

“‘ Now, my fair maidens,” he said, “ you must invite me to the 
wedding to-morrow. I will not be denied. What say you, bride 
elect? What say you, Mary? Do you invite me?’’ 

Mary blushed, and replied that she had no objection, and that 
she believed William would have no objection either. 

* None whatever,” interrupted Jessie. ‘‘ Come, sir, and wel- 
come.”’ 

‘* The place ?’’ said the stranger. 

“ Woodside. See, sir, yonder is the house. My father’s house,” 
said the former. And she pointed to a neat and trig-looking farm- 
house, nestled in a clump of trees, at the distance of about a quar- 
ter of a mile from where they stood. 

‘The hour ?’’ again said the stranger. 

‘* Four of the af mn.” 

“Good,’’ replied the former. ‘I will be punctual.’’ And, 
having said this, and bade the young women a good e’en, to which 
he added some of those pleasantries of which he seemed to possess 
an inexhaustible fund, he mounged his horse, dashed his spurs 
into his sides, bounded away at the utmost speed of his fiery 
charger, and almost instantly disappeared round the skirt of an 
adjoining thicket. 

On the following day the house of farmer Montgomery exhibited 
many marked signs of the approaching festivities of which it was 
to be the scene. All its inmates were in their holiday dresses, 
There was a total cessation of labour both within and around it; 
and the outgoers and incomers, all attired also in their best, were 
numerous and merry of mood. 

By-and-by the wedding guests were all assembled, and, conspi- 
cuous in the midst of them stood the bride and bridegroom. On 
the brow of the latter there was, however, despite the occasion, an 
expression of care and anxiety. The threats of Monkton, although 
they had not been able to deter poor Riddel from wedding the 
woman of his heart, had yet had the effect of depressing his spirits, 
and rendering him uneasy ing the issue of the day. And in 
these fears and feelings his young bride partook. As yet, however, 
no interruptions to the proceedings had taken place, nor had any 
thing been seen of, or heard from, Monkton. 





The wedding feast was now served up, the guests had taken 
their places around the festive board, and were about to fall on the 
good things set before them, when their proceedings were inter- 
rupted for a moment by the sudden and abrupt entrance of an 
unknown guest—unknown to all excepting the bride and her sister, 
and to them only known as the person who had favoured them 
with his company by the river side on the preceding day ; for that 
pérson and he who had just entered were the same. 

“ Rather late, my friends,’”’ said the intruder, with a frank and 
cheerful manner. ‘‘ Rather late, but better the end of a feast than 
the beginning of a fray. Now, good folks,’’ he continued, ‘‘ my 
invitation here was something of an irregular one, since it was 
rather sought than given. But I am very sure, judging by the 
kind looks and merry countenances around me, that 1 shall not be 
the less welcome on that account.” 

The frank bearing and open manner of the unknown instantly 
secured him assurances of the welcome he anticipated from the 
assembled friends and kinsmen of the young couple, and from no 
one were these assurances more cordial than from the bridegroom, 
who at once guessed him to be the person whom his betrothed and 
her sister had met with on the preceding day, and of whom they 
had given him a highly favourable account. 

Having renewed his acquaintance with the two latter, and ex- 
changed with them some humorous sallies, appropriate to the occa- 
sion, the stranger took his place at the table beside the bridegroom : 
a situation which he expressed himself particularly desirous to 
occupy. ( 

Eating and drinking now became the order of the day, and the 
clattering of knives and forks rose p inant over all other 
sounds. By-and-by, however, the storm subsided, and with the 
wine flagons and brandy measures, which shortly took the place of 
trenchers and pie-dishes, came the calm and comparative stillness 
with which such storms are usually succeeded. 

It was now that the stranger turned his vicinage to the bride- 
groom to the purpose for which he had desired it. This was whis- 
pering to him, so that none else might hear, the inquiry,—whether 
he had heard anything further from, or of Monkton, and whether he 
still expected any intrusion from him during the evening. 

In the same undertone in which these queries were put, the 
bridegroom replied, that he had not heard anything further from 
Monkton. That he did not know whether he would his 
threat of disturbing them into execution, but that he had no 
whatever that he would immediately eject him from his farm, as 
he had already commenced proceedings against him. 

“Then, what dost intend doing, friend,” said the stranger 
guest, ‘‘in the event of Monkton’s coming here to night? Are 
the company aware of the threatened assault by that person?” 

‘“ No,” replied the bridegroom, ‘‘ not all of them. I did not 
choose to alarm them by mentioning it. But there are one or two 
friends present who do know it, and who, with myself, are pre- 
pared to repel any aggression of the kind threatened, although it 
is very possible, and likely, that Monkton, should-he come, will 
bring a greater number than we shall be able to cope with. How- 
ever, they shall not get off with whole skins come in what num- 
bers they may.” 

At this moment the noise of several persons talking loudly, and 
laughing boisterously, was heard at the door. In the next instant 
the latter was violently thrust open, and/a stout, thickset person- 
age, with an insolent and swaggering air, but dressed as a gentle- 
man, and followed by five or six persons of equivocal rank and 
character, entered the apartment. It was Monkton and a posse 
of his friends. 

“‘ Riddel, why don’t you welcome your laudlord and his 
friends?’’ said Monkton, whose entrance had been marked with 
sullen silence. 

‘You have come here unasked, Monkton,” replied the bride- 
groom, calmly, “and, therefore, need not be surprised that you 
are unwelcomed.”’ 

‘* Rather churlish, methinks,’’ said Monkton, who was evi- 
dently desirous of picking such a quarrel as should furnish him 
with an opportunity of proceeding to the violence he meditated. 

“Rather churlish, methinks. But no matter. Since these 
graceless folks have not the courtesy to offer us wherewith to 
drink the healths of the young people, we must e’en help our- 
selves, I suppose; for we would by no means be balked of that 
happiness.”’ 

‘Saying this, Monkton seized a flagon of wine, and, having 

expressed some wishes for the prosperity of the young couple in a 


| strain of mock sincerity, raised it to his lips. 
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Following the example of their leader, each of his followers, all 
‘of whom were armed, did the same thing; no one, as yet, offering 
to interrupt them, although it was evident from the pn 
looks and gestures of those of the bridegroom’s friends who had 
been let into the secret of Monkton’s intended visit, and from the 
burning cheeks and kindled eye of the bridegroom himself, that a 
scene of violence would instantly ensue, 

It was at this critical moment that the stranger guest, who had 
hitherto in no way interfered, rose to his feet, and, looking sternly 
at Monkton, said te 

‘* Laird of Monkton, you appear to me to be both an unbidden 
and unwelcome guest here, and, seeing this, I expect that you and 
your followers will instantly retire, and no further interfere with 
or disturb the party here assembled,”’ 

‘* You expect this, do you, my gallant,’’ exclaimed Monkton, 
contemptuously, ‘and, pray, who are you that indulge in such 
presumptuous expectations?” 

* It matters not who I am,’’ replied the stranger, calmly ; ‘' since 
I have only expressed the general sentiment of all here present 
with the exception of yourself and followers.”’ 

** Very good, sir; very good;” said Monkton, with a sneer ; 
‘ but as my friends and I have come here solely for the purpose of 
4eing all honour to the present most happy occasion, it would, 
methinks, be but scurvy treatment to turn us te the door, and, to 
tell you a truth, we have no inteption whatever of submitting to 
such courtesy.” 

“Then, if you remain, Monkton, I must depart,” said the 
stranger, and he instantly left the table ; having previously touched 
the bridegroom on the shoulder, as a signal for him to step aside 
with him a moment. The letter did so. 

* Now, Riddel,’’ said the former, in a low whisper, ‘* leave this 
matter in my hands, I will manage it for you much better than 
you could do yourself. I am going to leave you for a short space ; 
ten minutes or so. I will net be longer, and you must promise 
me that, let Monkton and his followers do or say what they may, 
you will not resent it by any violence till I return, Let them have 
all their own way for that brief space, and, I warrant you, they will 
not seek to have it longer.’’ 

Having said this, and, having obtained a reluctant consent from 
the bridegroom to bear patiently with Monkton’s insolence for the 
time specified, the unknown guest left the house. 

On doing so, he proceeded with quick step to a little knoll, or 
rising ground, at the distance of about three or four hundred yards, 
and, having gained the summit, drew out from beneath his sur- 
‘coat a small bugle horn, turned his face to the westward, raised 
the horn to his lips, and blew a short but shrill blast that might 
have been heard at the distance of several miles. Having done 
this, he replaced the bugle in its concealment, and, without waiting 
for any result, hurried back to the house, and, re-entering the 
apartment which he had so recently left, with a smiling counte- 
nance said, 

* Back again, you see, my friends. So delighted with the 
society of the laird here,’’ inclining his head to Monkton, ‘ that I 
could not, after all, tear myselfaway from him.” 

What, dost get insolent, sirrah?’’ shouted Monkton, start- 
fing bastily to his feet, and clapping his hand on the hilt of his 
sword. 

** Patience, patience, mygood friend,’’ said the unknown, smiling 
and patting him on the shoulder, with an ironical deprecation of 
wrath ; his head inclined, at the same time, as if listening for some 

«sound which he expected to hear. 

A moment after, the thundering noise of a number of horse in 
full gallop was heard. It camenearer and nearer. It came close 
to the house. It suddenly ceased. In the next instant a dozen 


troopers, or men-at-arms, headed by two or three persons of. 


superior rank, burst in upon the astonished guests, and still more 
astonished intruders. 

*«Come away, my friends. Just in time,” said the unknown, 
who partook of none of the surprise of the others. ‘ A minute 
later, and this gentleman here would, I suppose, have cut my 
throat. Look to these gallants, my friends,” added, pointing 
to Monkton’s followers. ‘‘ Show them the way to the door, and 
let them, thereafter, be safely conducted to Stirling Castle, to 
abide further proceedings.” 

No sooner said than done. Each of Monkton’s retainers was 
seized by two men-at-arms, disarmed, and conducted to the door, 
where they were left in charge of a party of mounted trogpers, by 
whom the house was surrounded. a Sis 

During this interval Monkton, confounded by the strangeness 





of the passing before him, had said nothing; but at 
resuming hig usual effrontery of manner, 

‘* I should like much to know,” he said, addressing the unknown 
personage, “‘who you are, sir, who thus make prisoners of my 
friends without law or reason? ”’ 

‘* Should you?”’ replied the latter with a smile. ‘ Well, it is a 
reasonable curiosity, and it shall be gratified. My Lord March- 
bank, come hither,” he continued, and now beckoning to one of 
the gentlemen who headed the men-at-arms, and who, with the 
others of bg (sped similar rank, was standing at a respectful 
distance. ‘ My Lord Marchbank, come hither,” he said, ‘‘ and 
inform this gentleman who I am.”’ 

“Does he not know your grace?” replied the latter, coming 
forward, smilingly. ‘‘ This personage, sir,’’ looking to Monkton, 
‘tig your king—our gracious and liege sovereign, James Fourth of 
Scotland,’’ 

‘* Have you ever heard of such a personage before?’’ gaid 
: anne laughingly, and looking at the confounded and discomfited 

aird, 

‘** Come now, Monkton,” continved James, but now with a more 
serious countenance, ‘‘ this has been a bad business; and but for 
a chance circumstance would, I have no doubt, have been a great 
deal worse. I am therefore much disposed to send you also to 
Stirling Castle, as I intended doing by your followers ; yet, if you 
will promise me that you will not, in time to come, in any way 
disturb or molest young Riddel here, or any one belonging to or 
connected with him, on his account I will for this time forego all 
further proceedings against you, and set both you and your fol- 
lowers at liberty.” . 

The promise here exacted, we need 
given, When it had— Me ame 

‘* Now, Monkton,’’ said James, ‘ though we would restrain 
and punish your violence, we would not deny you justice, nor 
interpose our authority to the injury of your interests, You have 
lawful claims, I understand, on young Riddel here, for moneys he 
owes you. Send these claims in to my treasurer, and they will be 
discharged, Now, my friend, retire, and take your followers along 
with you. But, mark me, Monkton,’’ added James emphatically, 
and projecting his forefinger towards the former as he spoke, “ if 
= break the promise you have now made me, expect no second 

‘orgiveness at my hands,’’ 

On Monkton’s leaving the apartment, which he now immedi- 
ately did, too glad to get off so easily, James took tip’a goblet of 
wine, drank prosperity to the young couple, and replacing the 
vessel on the table, said— 

“Now, my friends, that I have settled this matter, I look for 
my reward ; it is but fair and reasonable. I must a kiss of 
the bride.’’ Saying this, he approached the blushing fair one, put 
his lips to her burning cheek, and, as he did so,Ahrew around her 
neck a chain of massive gold. 

‘* Farewell, then, my friends,” now added James, bowing grace- 
fully to the company, who were all standing in respeotful deference 
to the royal presence. ‘‘ Farewell, bride and -bridégroom, know 
where to look for a friend when one is wanted”? ; 

Having said this, the gallant monarch left the apartment, fol- 
lowed by his nobles and guards, flung himself into his saddle,—a 
horse having been held in waiting for him, and rode off at full 
speed in the direction of the town of Stirling. 

Such is the tradition of one of the many advéntures of James 
+a Fourth of Scotland—he who perished at the fatal fight of 

a. 


say, was at once 





A MODERN BREAKFAST, SERVED UP WITH ANCIENT 
MAGNILOQUENCE, 


Wuew Apollo had left the bed of Thetis, and with his fiery 
horses was prancing up the eastern hills, we shook off the chains 
of Somnus, and having attired ourselves and performed the usual 
ablutions, descended into the hall of yon pn The table was 
covered with the finest looms of Ireland, and spread with a variety 
of cates well calculated to incite the lazy appetite. Our nostrils 
were regaled by the grateful steams of the sunburnt berry of 
Mocha, sent forth from vases formed of the precious metal of 
Potosi. The repast was rendered more substantial by the gifts 
of Ceres and of Pallas, and painted vessels of poreelain were filled 
with the infusion of the Indian leaf, rendered more grateful by the 
saccharine juices of the American cane, and crowned with rich 
streams pressed from the milky mother of the herd. 

Mrs. Barbauld. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF A SPARROW-HAWK. 

‘We once had a pet sparrow-hawk. In a few weeks after he came 
into our possession, “‘ Harry”’ became tolerably tame, would take 
food from the hand, and follow us about, even in the house. 
Whenever there was meat roasting, he invariably visited the 
kitchen, although that was by no means his favourite apartment 
at other times, We fed him upon dead birds, mice, and when 
these were not to be procured, upon lights and meat; occasionally 
a live bird was given to him, and then his power over his victim 
was displayed. The poor little bird, being laid down before hita, 

nerally did not at first attempt.to stir, but crouched down with 

ts breast close to the ground ; after afew minutes it would move, 
when Harry, who had been standing perfectly still, would give it 
a pat with his foot, which would make the poor thing passive 
again. This scene sometimes lasted ten minutes, if two or three 
ersong were standing around; at last Harry would give one 
instantaneous peck upon the head of the bird, andit was dead. He 
then commenced his meal, eating always in the same manner, 
with the utmost neatness and nicety, and leaving only the strong 
quills of the wings and tail. It was at first a matter of consider- 
able anxiety to us whether the poor little bird was really dead 
before the hawk began to eat it, but this we ascertained fully, 
and therefore the seeing him eat it was merely disagreeable ; tao 
disagreeable indeed to be frequently contemplated, notwithstand- 
ing the exquisite grace with which our bright-eyed pet used his 
talons, One of Harry’s favourite haunts was under a large Portugal 
laurel, beneath which nothing would grow, so thick was it close 
to the ground; but it was the resort of an immense number of 
birds, many of whom built their nests in it. We were quite sure 
that a-bird of H gry’s sense would not pass hours under this tree 
without’ reaping some profit; hawks generally perch as high as 
ssible ; and his favourite place of repose was upon the topmost 
ranch of a large willow, where he swung with the breeze, much 
to our admiration and envy ; we therefore were curious to ascer- 
tain the cause which attracted him to the bare earth under the 
laurel, and we concluded that he now and then caught a young 
nestling which fell from the nest, Still we were not satisfied, as 
we found that he took his station there as usual during the whole 
summer, long after the young birds had flown away from him; 
and at last we discovered under a plant near the laurel, the wing 
and tail feathers of afull grown bird, evidently the remains of Harry’s 
repast. How did he catch this bird ! was the question eagerly asked 
among us: we watched, but we never saw him stir from the one 
spot; and remembering the rattle-snake, we concluded that he 
fascinated his prey. His wing was closely clipped, and therefore 
he could not dart upon the birds; andthe supposition which was 
advanced, that they fell out of their nests while asleep, was at 
once declared impossible: it must have been fascination; and 
the imperturbable stillness of the hawk while watching, so con- 
trary to his habit at other times of hopping away when any one 
approached him, confirmed us in our idea. Harry was a delight- 
ful creature; he never attempted to touch a young chicke or 
duck, but used to strut about the yard where the poultry were 
kept, entirely unregarded and unfeared. He, however, waged 
deadly war against a dog which was kept in a kennel ; perching 
upon the edge of the pan which contained the dog’s food, eating 
but little himself, but entirely preventing the dog from eating, 
During a severe winter Harry slept in the pigeon-house ; he used 
to walk in with the pigeons at night, and come out with them 
when the door of the trap was let down in the morning ; although 
we had a numerous flock of young and old birds, we never missed 
one. The most interesting circumstance relating to Harry was 
his fondness for music. For a long time we wondered why he 
used to perch upon the top of a hand-glass, when our piano-forte 
was in use, sometimes attempting to rest upon the window-sill, 
and at length comin a into the room; one of the young 
people in sport brought him and placed him upon the edge of the 
instrument one day, more for the sake of seeing him ruffle his 
feathers than in any expectation of giving him pleasure ; he stood 
there for a considerable time, apparently entranced in delight, 
and we had some difficulty in removing him. After this, he 
frequently perched upon the instrument, or upon the handle of-a 
work-basket, to hear the “ concord of sweet sounds.” Our pigeons, 
although accustomed to the greens degree of familiarity with us,’ 
were tasteless creatures, evidently having no ear for music; for 


they always marched out of the room when the piano-forte was 
in use. Now serpents are readily acted upon by music, and it 
would be worth the inquiry to ascertain whether other animals, 
which are said to possess the power of fascination, are affected by 


harmony. As far as our own experience goes, we should say that 
cats are not, but that perhaps dogs are; we say perhaps, because 
our own dogs having been, like the rest of our menagerie pets, 
loving and beloved, we can searcely say whether the sound of 
our musi¢ was additional attraction to them; it certainly never 
so visibly affected them as it did Harry. Poor fellow! the servant 
found him rae | one morning drowned in the water-butt. Man 

tears were shed for his death ; we had lost a friend, and a beauti- 
ful one too; it was delightful to look into his bright eyes, and 
fancy that we could read there sense and feeling,—he had both, 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A RAMBLE IN NORTH WALBS. 
CONTINUED. 

On leaving Capel Curig, we took the way towards Bangor, 
pursuing the Holyhead Road, which led us along the southern 
shore of Lake Ogwen; and thence through the almost terrifically 
wild pass of Nant Frangon, or Vale of the Beavers—so called from 
having in former days been the resort of those animals. The river 
Ogwen, bursting from the lake in a broken cataract two hundred 
feet in height, pursues its way through the pass, and joins the sea 
at Bangor. The falls cannot be seen from the road, but a soramble 
among the rocks, heaped together in the wildest confusion, brings 
the adventurous wanderer to the foot of the lowest fall, where the 
whole body of the stream falls in one sheet of foam over an un- 
broken rock. The middle fall is walled in by two perpendicular 
rocks, and is reached with some difficulty; and the upper, where 
the river pours from the lake, is not so precipitous or striking as 
the lower ones. But the whole scene well repays the trouble of a 
scramble. There is a desolate grandeur in these bleak and broken 
rocks, and the eternal flow of the vexed waters, that produces a 
strange and almost awful impression on the mind. We feel that 
a page in the history of this earth is open before us, and thaf can 
never be contemplated without humbling the pride of man, and 
increasing our veneration for the great Creator. 

Returning to the road, we walked onwards down the pass, 
stopping to turn each moment to contemplate the changing scene. 
Bare crags and mountains, broken and shattered by the storms of 
ages, hemmed us in on every side ; and, far below, the river roared 
and struggled in its rocky bed. The aspect of the mountains at 
the head of the valley, which apparently close it up, and forbid all 
exit froth ‘its barren precincts, is singularly imposing; the depth 
of the dark shadows on their sides gives them the appearance of the 
black jaws of unfathomable caverns, the retreats of terrible beings, 
not of this world, who, flying from the abodes of men, seek these 
dreadful solitudes to work unseen their deeds of darkness. Well 
may that dark hollow be termed the Devil’s Kitchen. Murder, 
too, has stalked amid these wilds, andStretched his bloody hands 
towards these rocks, where the young prince lay bleeding. The 
spot still bears the name of the unfortunate Idwal, who, overtaken 
by a treacherous enemy on the mountain side, just above the fallg 
of the river, fell by the hand of the assassin, We hastened on, and 
as we proceeded the rocks gradually decreased in height and wild. 
ness, until, at the end of about four miles, the valley terminated at 
Tyn-y-Maes, 

About a mile further is Ogwen Bank, a cottage ornée, built by 
the late Lady Penrhyn. Following the fashion and the Guide- 
. book, we visited it, but found little to repay the trouble. There 

is nothing of interest in the house, which is small dnd unpretend- 
ing in all things, except an attempt at Gothic architecture, which® 
is a signal failure. Atthe time we visited it, it was neglected and 
out of order; circumstances that certainly did not tend to its 
advantage. The rocky walks in the surrounding grounds are 





a but the sight most to be admired is the extensive slate- 


quarry in the high lands immediately opposite the windows. The 
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whole face of the rock is cut into terraces, and hundreds of labourers 
were busy in excavating the large blocks and tables of slate. The 
extended use which has of late years been made of this material, 
has been of infinite service to Wales. Barren mountains, that did 
not even produce herbage sufficient to feed a goat, have become 
mines of wealth ; their proprietors have become rich, the peasants 
have found profitable employment, and the whole country has 
benefited. It may seem strange that Lady Penrhyn should prefer 
a slate-quarry as the immediate scene from her drawing-room 
window; but when we consider that it was the property of the 
family and the chief source of their revenue, we at once pronounce 
that she could not have done more wisely. The scene itself, too, 
though certainly the reverse of romantic, is by no means a dis- 
agreeable object, but, on the contrary, is exceedingly picturesque. 

Between Ogwen Bank and Bangor, the road leads close by 
another set of very extensive slate-quarries, which we visited, and 
inspected all the operations, from blasting the rocks and extricat- 
ing large masses, to sawing them into slabs, and cutting them into 
chimney-pieces, tombstones, &c. &c. Slate is now made use of for 
many of the purposes for which lead and stone were formerly used, 
and its cheapness and solidity render it a very excellent substitute. 
Its use in dairies, for instance, is quickly superseding that of lead 
for receptacles for standing milk ; and were that the only benefit 
that has been derived from its adoption, it would have been suffi- 
cient to have entitled the originator of the invention to the grati- 
tude of posterity. We would by all means recommend a visit to 
the slate-works to all travellers who pass within their reach. 

We took up our quarters at Bangor, at the Penrhyn Arms, a 
noble inn, where upwards of a hundred beds are made up nightly 
during the season. Many of the inns, indeed, are remarkable for 
their excellent appointments. The number of tourists who traverse 
the country in the summer and autumn months is so great, as to 
render it worth while to provide extensive accommodation for 
them; and it is no unusual thing to meet with inns of a character 
which is expected only in large and flourishing towns, standing 
alone in the midst of desert wastes. Such are those at Cernioge 
and Dolbadern ; the latter erected solely for the accommodation of 
travellers who ascend Snowdon from the Llanberis side. The 
contrast between their summer bustle and their winter solitude 
must be very dreary to their inmates. The very servants, being 
engaged only for the season, quit the house at its conclusion, and 
leave the desolate housekeepers to an unbroken tranquillity, till the 
snow disappearing from the summits of the mountains, gives warn- 
ing that the roads will be again covered by pleasure-seeking 
travellers. How they contrive to pass the time during this season 
of seclusion, we could not precisely learn ; but we at length came 
to the conclusion that, like the dormice, they slept through the 
winter, only creeping down to the larder now and then on a sun- 
shiny day. 

Our time being limited, we were unable to explore the Isle of 
Anglesea, which contains many objects of interest, particularly 
druidical remains, and were consequently obliged to content our- 
selves with visiting Beaumaris, and thence walking back by the 
side of the Menai Strait, to view the wonderful and magnificent 
bridge that crosses it. Taking a boat at Bangor, we were soon 
wafted across the channel to Beaumaris, where the castle, which is 
situated close by the water, was the first object of our attention. 
It is now quite dismantled, and the roof and floors are destroyed. 
The massive walls are still perfect, and the hall and chapel ate yet 
to be distinguished. The main body of the castle stands in an 
area surrounded by exterior walls and defences, whose grass-grown 
top affords an agreeable walk commanding a pleasant prospect ; hut 








neither the architecture nor arrangement of the buildings offers 
anything remarkable for the hunter of the picturesque ; so we left 
the castle and went to the church, where we were attended by the 
clerk, who astonished us by his classic lore, and expounded the 
ancient Latin inscriptions, of which there are several, like any 
learned professor. The church itself has no beauty to recommend 
it, but it is adorned by two pieces of sculpture, which are worthy 
of attention. One is erected to the memory of the late Lord 
Bulkeley, and is from the chisel of Westmacott ; the other, which 
is very beautiful in design, though rather inferior in execution, is 
to the memory of the wife of the present Mr. Bulkeley, who diced 
at the age of twenty-three. It is a kneeling figure looking upwards, 
the words, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,” being inscribed 
below. The statue is placed in the middle of the chancel facing 
the altar; the attitude, expression, and situation of the figure, all 
combine to produce a very impressive effect. 

A beautiful road, embowered in luxuriant wood, three miles in 
extent, leading by the side of the Menai Strait, of which constant 
glimpses are obtained between the openings of the trees, led us to 
the far-famed suspension bridge. We spent a considerable time in 
examining this noble structure, and were conducted into a low- 
browed cavern, to inspect the mode in which the chains are secured 
in the solid rock; and, on ascending to the toll-house, we were 
shown a model in which all the parts are very clearly exhibited ; 
but as the Menai bridge has so repeatedly been minutely described, 
we will here spare our readers from mere repetition. We, how- 
ever, left the bridge with the feeling that no description can do 
full justice to it. 

An evening stroll of five miles along the shores of the Menai 
Strait brought us to the little village of Aber, where we found very 
good accommodation, and in the morning were supplied with a 
breakfast of unexampled excellence. When first we beheld the 
table covered with the ordinary appurtenances, and garnished with 
cold beef and ham, we seated ourselves well-pleased and satisfied 
with what we saw before us; but no sooner had we poured out 
the first cup of coffee, than we were overwhelmed with an uninter- 
rupted stream of good things,—huge plates of fried ham, dry 
toast, buttered toast, and fresh-baked rolls, succeeded each other 
with marvellous celerity, nor were eggs and honey wanting ; but 
when the whole was crowned by collops of broiled salmon caught 
that morning, we sat speechless with admiration. That breakfast 
has dwelt in our memory ;—when we reflect on it, our mind 
is filled with profound reflections on the excellence of good cheer ; 
but it is more particularly impressed by the recollection of the 
satisfaction with which we leant back in our chair, and contem- 
plated the bare bones with which our plate was loaded at the con- 
clusion of the feast. It was an imposing scene. 

We made an excursion from this place up a wild mountain-glen, 
about two miles in extent, to view the Rhaiadyr Mawr, or the Great 
Cataract, where a mountain-stream falls precipitously down a cliff 
about eighty feet in height, into the valley below, through which it 
afterwards pursues its way. A good deal of rain having lately 
fallen, the stream was full, and the fall had a very fine effect ; its 
white spray contrasting finely with the gray slate-rocks, worn and 
discoloured with the winter storms and frosts, which are constantly 
separating huge fragments, and leave the sides and summits of the 
hills bare, desolate, and craggy. In that cold valley it seems as if 
nature were blighted, and nothing kindly could take root. The 
very trees are stunted, and seem as if they drew no nourishment 
from the waters they overhang. 

Returning down the valley, we visited an artificial mound, on 
which some relics of a castle, once the residence of Llewelyn 
Gryffydd, the last of the native chieftains of Wales, are still visible, 
and from this place a hill is pointed out, which it is said was once 
the scene of the vengeance he took upon his wife’s paramour. The 
story runs, that Lord William de Breos, an English baron, being 
taken prisoner by Llewelyn, was confined in this castle, until he 
should be ransomed ; and, according to the usual practice towards 
prisoners from whom ransoms were expected, was treated with all 
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the hospitality due toa guest. De Breos made use of the opportu- 
nities he enjoyed to seduce the affections of the wife of his enter- 
tainer; but the circumstance was concealed from Llewelvn, till 
De Breos was ransomed and had returned home. Some time 
afterwards, Llewelyn became aware of his dishonour, and deter- 
mined to be revenged. Feigning a continued friendship, he invited 
De Breos to visit him as a guest, a request with which the false 
knight was but too eager to comply ; but no sooner was he in the 
power of Llewelyn, than he was seized and hung without any 
ceremony, on a gallows erected for the purpose, within sight of the 
windows of the castle. That morning the chief bard of the king’s 
household, always a person of great trust and authority among the 
Welch, entered the apartment where, since the discovery of her 
shame, the unhappy princess had been confined, and addressed her 
in a distich which has been preserved to this day, and which in 
English runs thus :— 
** Lovely lady of Llewelyn, 
What would you give to see your Gwyllim (William ?) ” 


She, thinking she spied a ray of hope in the countenance of the 
aged messenger, and that he had a mission from her paramour, 
instantly replied in the same rhyming manner :— 
** England, Wales, and Llewelyn, 
Would I give to see my Gwyllim.” 


The bard silently led her to the great hall, and, pointing to the 
window, showed her her lover’s body swinging on the gallows-tree. 
The tradition does not relate the subsequent fate of the lady, but 
it is supposed sbe died in confinement. 

From Aber we proceeded (nine miles and a quarter) to Conway. 
The road skirts the base of the mighty Penmaen-mawr, the Great 
End-stone, the end of the range of which Snowdon forms a portion, 
and thence is termed the Snowdonian country. This line of 
mountains, commencing with Penmaen-mawr, extends about forty 
miles, nearly following the line of the coast, and terminates in the 
Reipel,—a triple-peaked mountain, whose base stretches down 
towards Caernarvon. The road beneath the Penmaen-mawr is of 
recent formation; the former communication was both difficult 
and dangerous, and although it was improved in the latter part of 
last century, it did not attain its present perfection till 1827, when 
it was completed under the superintendence of Mr. Telford. It 
is, in fact, a great stone gallery, hewn out of the solid rock, and 
overlooking the sea, which washes the foot of the mountain. 

The castle is the chief point of interest in Conway, but it is 
worth the whole journey to inspect it. There is, to any one who 
takes the least interest in the relics of antiquity, infinite pleasure 
in examining such ruins, and becoming by their means familiar, as 
it were, with the dwellings and manners of our ancestors. The 
actual inspection of their buildings of defence is necessary fully to 
understand all the passages of their history ;—the conduct and 
manceuvres of their armies cannot be explained without reference 
to a mode of defence and fortification now wholly antiquated. But 
setting these considerations (which lend a double interest) aside, 
the beayty of the architecture and the skilful arrangement of the 
masses of which the building is made up, are so remarkable in 
Conway and its sister castle, that of Caernarvon, as to delight all 
who view it only with the eyes of the painter, or the mere hunter 
of the picturesque. We do not here attempt a description of it; 
—a bare account of the length and breadth of the walls, and the 
height of the towers, &c. &c., is always tame and uninteresting ; 
a description of buildings can seldom be properly estimated unless 
illustrated by drawings, and Conway Castle has so often been 
pictorially represented as in some measure to be familiar to most 
people. One part of the castle, an oratory or chapel adjoining the 
Queen’s Tower, (so called from having formerly contained the 
apartments allotted to Queen Eleanor when she made the castle 
her residence,) is remarkably beautiful, and, although the sculp- 
ture is sorely defaced, traces of singular elegance yet remain. It 


opens from what was once a grand circular apartment, occupying 
the whole area of a large round tower ; but the floor is fallen, and 








tress, can be reached ; but the pr from the windows looking 
out upon the river Conway, well repays the trouble. On each 
side are curious confessionals, separated from the body of the 
chapel, but communicating with it by narrow windows, through 
which the royal penitent whispered her transgressions. 

The suspension bridge, which connects the two banks of the 
Conway, and has been so contrived as almost to wear the appear- 
ance of the drawbridge of the castle, is a beautiful object seen from 
any point of view. The church also contains several objects of 
interest, among them an inscription to the memory of one Mr. 
Nicholas Hooke, who is there celebrated as the forty-first child of 
his father by Alice his wife, and himself father of twenty-seven 
children, We meditated and thought what an acquisition such a 
man would be ina newcolony. Buthe is dead; and shall we ever 
see the like of him, or of the venerable Alice, again? After spend- 
ing a whole evening and morning in Conway, we proceeded up the 
beautiful valley which takes its name from the river Conway, which 
flows through it to Llanwrst, twelve miles, visiting in our way the 
falls of Dolgarrog, which lie a little out of the road, but are well 
worth visiting, being altogether the most romantically picturesque 
we met with in any of our excursions. The path to them leads up 
from some water-mills, bearing the name of Trefiew, on the road- 
side about eight miles from Conway, worked by the waters of the 
stream that constitute the fall. 

The church at Llanwrst contains some fine old brass inscriptions, 
and some curious Welch monuments, and is very well worthy of 
inspection ; but we feel that in our wanderings we are becoming too 
loquacious, and fear to weary our readers with too many dry de- 
tails. Our ears were greeted on our entry into the town by the 
loud peal of the bells, but, as the authorities did not wait upon us 
with complimentary addresses, our modesty would not admit us to 
suppose that the greeting was meant for us ; so we sent to inquire, 
and heard that they were ringing ‘‘ Because Mr. Mostyn’s 
* Queen of Trumps’ had won the great St. Leger, and a barrel of 
beer was tapped in the market-place.’’ We were not inclined to 
partake of this hospitality, and sought repose. 

From Llanwrst we proceeded across the country once more to 
Capel Curig, thence, by the pass of Llanberis, to Dolbadern, and on 
to Caernarvon, and thence to Beddgelert, from which point we made 
the ascent and complete tour of Snowdon. Our space will not 
allow us to pursue our course more fully in the present number, 
for we have already exceeded the limits we at first proposed to 
ourselves. In our next paper we will conclude the relation of 
our achievements and adventures; in the meantime taking leave 
of our readers with the earnest exhortation, if they possess time 
and means, to do as we did, and we will answer for it that they will 
never regret it. The pleasure, the independence of walking, when 
once a beginning is made, is indescribable. It is particularly so 
to those who, like ourselves, were very little accustomed to it. A 
latent, but unsuspected power, is developed, and you find yourself 
exulting in an increase of bodily stamina which powerfully affects 
the mind. The pure draughts of free mountain air, too, invigorate 
the system, and years after his task is done the bold pedestrian 
feels the benefit of his walks in Wales. 


it is only by a scramble that the we built in the wall’of a but- 





JUST THE THING. 

Tue Americans delight in the hyperbole ; in fact, they hardly 
have a metaphor without it. During the crash, when every day 
fifteen or twenty merchants’ names appeared in the newspapers as 
bankrupts, one party, not in a very good humour, was hastening 
down Broadway, when he was run against by another, whose 
temper was equally unamiable. This collision roused the choler 
of both. ‘“ t the devil do you mean, sir?” cried one: ‘I’ve 
a great mind to knock you into the middle of next week.” This 
occurring on a Saturday, the wrath of the other was checked by 
the recollection of how very favourable such a blow would be to his 
present circumstances. ‘‘ Will you? By heavens, then pray do; 
it’s just the thing I want: for how else I am to get over next 
Monday, and the acceptances I must take up, is more than I can 
tell.” —Marryatt’s Diary in America. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRINTER’S READER, 
** Why hath not man & microscopic eye ? 
For this plain reason, Man is not a fly.”—Popg. 

[To such of our readers as are unacquainted with the mysteries of the 
printing-house, the following Confessions of a Printer’s Reader may appear 
curious, ahd perhaps prove entertaining. They are the genuine groans of 
one of the fraternity, and not the imaginary sighs of a mere spectator of 
their toils.) 

I aman unworthy member of a body of men, of the greatest use 
to the public, who spend their time and lose their temper in its 
service, for little pay ; and yet that so obliged public is ignorant 
even of their existence. It is full time they did know them, and 
it is to that end principally I now set down these my Confessions. 

Iam, then, a Paincen’s Reaver. 

The public will please to be informed, that journeymen com- 
positors, in putting the copy of authors into type, are often very 
careless, and hence arise innumerable errors and misprints; inso- 
much that, were some works to meet the general eye in their 
earlier stage towards publication, no mortal could tell what the 
author was driving at. Here our labours commence: we suggest, 
and, if need be, enforce, the requisite alterations. These are 
marked on the maigin of each page, and in that state the impres- 
sions are technically called proofs, or, to speak more quaintly, 
foul sheets, of which foul sheets we are, as one may say, the 
washermen. The examination of the proof sheets is paid for by 
the master; but the corrections are done by the men, at their 
own proper cost. 

As an unreasonable dislike to correction is; somehow or other, 
implanted in us all by nature, we thus become obnoxious to these 
compositors, who hold vs in rigid anathema; and even our 
mutual employets, for reasons too many to state, distrust us ex- 
eeedingly. Being thus hated by one party, and suspected by the 
other, between the two stools the catastrophe of the proverb is not 
unfrequently brought about. But, it may be reasonably asked, 
how can any man expect to be beloved, whose whole bent and 

ing itis to find faults? Giving up, then, as desperate all 
hope of conciliating either of these parties, my present intention 
is (besides ridding my mind of the load of various matters that at 
present press heavily upon it), to appeal against the injustice of a 
third party—namely authors; from whom our wrongs are great 
and manifold ; at the same time respectfully begging mankind to 
sit as umpire in this great cause. 

What, although we are the drudges of the press? (being as 
closely attached slaves thereto as were the fabled genii to the ring 
of Aladdin), we are also, in some sort, its guardians ; and authors 
should be grateful to us therefor ; but never do they acknowledge 
the great things we do for them, or make any the least metition 
of us in their works—excepting, indeed, when we are called up 
for reprehension, and certain blunders of their own they find it 
convenient todenominate ‘‘ errors of the press ;” the which asser- 
tions we are furthermore obliged to print as true, well knowing 
them to be false. 

The same men, who treat us with galling and undeserved con- 
tempt in public, oppress us with a grinding tyranny in private. 
Many and many are the mistakes 1 have amended in their copy 
niyself, and I havé guided their correcting pens to myriads of 
Others by shrewd and judicious queries: yea, often have I sup- 
plied members to crippled sentences, and made verses to run 
smooth and easy, which whilom could not even crawl. 

What Dr. Johnson said of the lexicographer suits our hard case 
to a tittle—‘‘ He cen have no rational expectation of gaining the 
applause of mankind—he must be content if he escape their cen- 

? But do we enjoy even this negative blessing? No, verily. 
We are poor “ word-catchers, who live on syllables,”’ and should 
be mercifully intreated ; but 86 far is that from being the case, 
that whenever atithors discover in their proof-sheets any, even the 
smallest, slip of our harassed eyés, they write the bitterest notes 
sible to our masters, abusing us out of all measure; and the 
tter, ever ready to join in putting foot upon our necks, come 
in upon ts scowlingly, document in hand, and threatening, like 
Banquo’s ghost, “ to push us from our stools.” 

We are a sort of candle-snuffers in the great theatre of litera- 
ture; and as careful candle-snuffing (it is allowed) very much 
promotes the of a new dramatic piece, especially if the 
author’s plot be a dark one, even so do our patient and laudable 
(though mintite) labours illustrate and enhance the valuewf every 


Nevertheless, as we are all matter-of-fact men, and great, only 








in little things, there grows upon us in time an opaqueness of 
intellect—a nearness of mental vision, very unfavourable to the 
understanding of macroform objects, or multiplicate matters, and 
very possibly we may sometimes pester authors with unnecessary 
doubts and scruples. A man who holds spangles continually to 
his eyes, may come to consider them asso many millstones; and 
your entomologist, ot insect-hunter, looks upon a flea as an ani- 
mal no ways inferior to an elephant. I have here shadowed’ forth 
our nature ; but what I was going to say was this—It happened 
the other day, that in the discharge of the duty of mine office, I 
had to send to an author somé pages of a learned treatise of his 
now printing at our house. A passage or two therein struck me 
as being obscure (although, as I have since been informed, they 
were plain enough), and I honestly told him that I did not 
‘‘ understand” them; at the same time, recommending some 
nonsefise-creating substitutions. But he spurned at my good 
intent ; as all men who read his testy note in reply may see: 
“If Heaven, for reasons best known to itself, deny any man coms 
mon understanding, am I obliged to supply the defect?’’ Here 
was a cruel cut. 

But let not the enemy triumph. Their contempt for us is 
retufned upon them fourfold. No reader of any standing admires 
any living writer whatsoever! We consider ourselves as being as 
far superior to them as cobblers are to shoe-makers ; inasmuch 
as, though they make, we mend. And as no man ever appeared 
great to his valet-de-chambre, so even the most successful authors 
are of no account in the eyes of their printers’ readers. We see 
them in undress—we spy the nakedness of the land. We mark 
where they fix the rotten planks of their building—we note the 
pilfered materials. Wecannot help observing the beggarly patch- 
work—the man-of-Thessaly-like scratching out and then scratch- 
ing in again—the weighing of words and phrases in mental scales 
—the doubt, the hesitation, the rejection. Hence our contempt. 
‘* Fools and children should never see half-finished work,” says 
the adage ; and our natural narrowness of perception, it may be, 
is much increased by having to do with literature in small morsels 
only. A chemical drop of good wine tickles the palate no more 
than the same amount of pure spring water. 

Dr. Johnson once remarked at table, “ Sir, there are some men 
with souls as narrow as the neck of that vinegar-cruet.’”’ An ill- 
natured comrade of mine once observed, ‘‘ I think he had us in 
his mind when he said so ; for, whilst a general reader is scruti- 
nising the arguments and style of an author, pointing out here a 
defective syllogism, and there a mixed metaphor, all this while we 
are deploring the hapless fate of a decapitated letter i, or fretting 
ourselves to death on the subject of an inverted s."” Alas! I 
fear there was, mixed with this man’s spite, some truth in the 
splenetic remark ; for I have myself, many a time, waxed redhot 
in argumentation with my fellow-readers, the point at issue being 
the preference or rejection of a comma for asemicolon ; and have 
passed more than one sleepless night, delirious and distracted, on 
a question of capital letters. Mboliére’s Aristotelian Philosopher, 
who almost lost his wits because some one said “‘ shape of the 
hat” instead of ‘‘ form of the hat,’”’ was but a type of us. While 
the minds of men of taste ate cartied away by thé tide of an 
author’s eloquence, or are drawn in by the current of his style, 
we pursue our little task unmoved, which is to see that the points 
(the stepping-stones in this figurative stream) are placed secundum 
artem. Poetry we know by the lines having ragged endings, and 
wit we have no idea of, unless its presence be indicated by a use 
of the italic character. We observe, with feelings of anguish, 
a universal degeneracy in the mode of spelling a word, as enquire 
for inquire, and we ardently wish to reform the monstrous abuse ; 
but we shrink from the undertaking with a sigh, as not thinking 
the minds of men fully ripe for so great a change*. 





* There is a cruel tradition in our businéss, that there was once a reader 
hanged! but I do not believe in it myself. In the first and last place, we 
are remarkable for poverty of spirit, and have none of us the requisite 
vigour—not to say vice—that impels men to gallows-worthy actions. But, 
to continue: it seems to have been an ancient practice in Newgate for the or- 
dinaries there to cause felons to get by heart certain parts of our Prayer-bookx, 
by way of entifling them to salvation : which custom is no doubt founded on 
the consideration that heaven is & great academy, and the Deity a rigid 
schoolmaster. They say, then, that this unfortunate reader, being on his 
way to Tyburn, cart-exalted, with neck rope-begirt, and poring over his 
lesson, unluckily fell upon a misprint in one of the prayers. The reverend 
gentleman had thought him to be, from his continued attention, profitably 
employed: judge, then, his discomposure, when the absurd culprit called 
out triumphantly, ‘‘ Wonderful! an error, by ——!” 

Not thinking a story, so scandalous, and so unlikely to be true, worthy a 
place in my text, I haye degraded it into the form of a note. ’ 
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When any one becomes to tis an enemy declared, we exclaim, 
*Confound the villain! I could almost mispell his name for 
him!” We imagine treason against a great poet in our hearts, 
and by the overt act of writing his respected name thus, ‘john 
milton,’”’ without the adornment of large initials—imagine we 
have drawn upon him the utter contempt of mankind, and hurled 
him for ever from his literary throne. 

It often falls out, that in our official capacity we do business of 
a very contradictory kind in one and the same day. I shall 
take the liberty to verify the general remark by a particular 
instance. In a neighbouring printing-house, some years ago, there 
were going on peaceably together a couple of buoks, from the pen 
of as many eminent men, the nature of each being as much opposed 
to the other as day is to night ; yet the operative part was done by 
the same hands, with the same types. One was by the Rev. Mr. 
Belsham, the celebrated Unitarian, and ctying up St. Paul to the 
utmost, making him out to be the greatest of all the apostles * ; 
the other, by Jeremy Bentham ; the purport of his work, on the 
other hand, being to show that that saint was in reality no saint, 
but, on the contrary, an arrant pick-pocket.t 

It sometimes happens, too; that in the forenoon we shall be 
correcting and forwarding for press the light sheets of a warm 
novel, an heretical discourse, or even a loose poem ; while, in the 
afternoon, we are all hands at work on the substantial and edify- 
ing pages of a grave Bible Commentary. Here there is a just 
equipoise preserved ; but what have we to reconcile us to our fate, 
when theré is put into our hands a severe review of some dull 
friend’s first production (our brother’s or even our father's it may 
be), With orders to use great expedition in getting the said critique 
forward? Is this “ backing a friend,” or any ways aiding him to 
unbushel his farthing candle? So far from that, it is, in a sense, 
preparing a wet blanket for the express purpose of damping the 
fire of his honest ambition, and helping the ruthless reviewer to 
putiton. | 

‘« But worse remains behind.” We are, not seldom, so far 
degraded as to havé to correct the vile trash of some bepuffed 
impostor, who writes and prints, and prints and writes, yet cannot 
even spell anything neat the mark. 

is is, indeed, a deep abasement ; not to mention that it goes 
so against one’s conscience to become a partner (however unwilling) 
in the guilt of a man who robs the public of the labour of his 
handssone who fattens by the community, while he misinforms 
its mind and depraves its taste. 

I have as yet confined myself to an exposition of our minds ; 
but in personals we aré altogether exemplary, and do indeed 
come up to the paradoxical pattern of the newspapers, being at 
once both ‘‘ steady and active.’’ 1 was ever in my own habits 
regular, and punctual to a second in my movements; insomuch 
that there was once a facetious author of our street who went 
80 far as to say that the parish-clock regulated itself by my out; 
goings and incomings ; and that the (now deposed) giants of St. 
Dunstan’s would never by any means strike the hour until they were 
sure I had passed them On my way to dinner. But I did even let 
him jibe o——‘ they laugh who win.’’ The regularity of my diur- 
nal habitudes which attracted the attention of this taunting wit, 
were noticed by my master while I was yet only a journeyman; 
and this (men having very curious and niot-to-be anticipated 
reasons for their partialities sometimes) was the first occasion of 
my exaltation to my present high dignity. 

I stated, at the outset, that we were liked neither by master nor 
man; as @ natural consequence, it follows that we are shunned 
by both. This is mortifying enough certainly, but we only cling 
the closer toeach other ; and a very strict intimacy, for example, sub- 
sists between myself and the plodding, pains-taking, owl-faced gen- 
tleman who sits on the other sideof my desk. We are seen s0 much 
together, that some have therefrom taken occasion to compare us 
to Castor and Pollux ; others, again, to Pylades and Orestes ; 
but the flouting compositors, not so complimentary, being men 
of (single) letters, have likened us to the g and wu, seeing that, if 
you meet with the former, the latter cannot be far off. And I must 
a admit that we two do together form a kind of living diph- 
thong. 

I had intended to give some account of the appearance and gait 
of us readers (for we are, like the Jews, a peculiar people), that 
we miglit be recognised, if met with in the public ways, and receive 
those tokens of general respect which (no doubt) every one will 
(after this) be anxious to pay us ; but when I look back on the 


* Epistles of Paul, translated. 8vo. 1822, 
+ Not Paul, but Jesus, 8yo, 1822. 








amount already written, I am frightened, positively never havin 
strung together so many sentences before; and I think I ha 
better wait for further instructions from my brethren before going 
deeper into the matter. I should not wonder, even, that some of 
their number will be angry with me on account of the great can- 
dour I have shown in these my Confessions ; but really there is 
no pleasing everybody, and all will surely admit that I have done 
good service in a righteous cause, by placing in a strong light the 
particulars of our quarrel with the common enemy—the scornful 
authors. As for the public generally, it cannot choose but feel 
obliged to me for turning up to its bee Tage a hidden page of 
human nature, and showing plainly that THERE REALLY ARE 
such people in the world as Printers’ Readers. 





THE CONDOR OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
Vultur gryphus.— Linn. 


Tats name, by which the great vilture of the Andes is popu- 
larly known, is formed by a mispronunciation of the Indian name 
Runter, which, according to Humboldt, is derived from another 
word in the language of the Incas, signifying to smell well. The 
species is distinguished by the following characters :—The bill is 
elongated, and straight at the base ; the upper mandible is covered 
to the middle by the cere; the nostrils are medial, approximate, oval, 
pervious, and naked; the tongue is canaliculate, with serrated 
edges; the head is elongated, depressed, and rugous; the tarsus 
rather slender ; the lateral toes equal; the middle toe is much the 
longest, the inner free, and the hind one shortest; the first 
primary is rather short, the third and fourth are longest. 

It is among the obligations which modern science owes to the 
great naturalist Humboldt, that he has rescued the gigantic condor 
from the cloudy realms of fiction and exaggeration, and given it a 
habitation in the smiling land of truth. The wonders of nature are 
so patiently investigated and so accurately described in this 
enlightened age, that we know not from what unknown clime 
future romazicers can draw theit fabulous portraits. The griffins 
of Central Asia, the roc of Sindbad, even the ‘‘ vegetable lamb” 
of Dr. Darwin, are now made clear even to the meanest capacity. 
We claim acquaintance witl, animals which inhabited the earth 
before man was, and we talk familiarly of systems 6f worlds whose 
existence can be surmised by analogy only : nothing is a marvel to 
us; and indeed no bound can be placed to the inquiry of man in 
all that regards his material position or existence. It is right that 
he should exercise to the utmost the powers given to him by the 
Almighty ; but there is danger that, while scrutinising and sud» 
cessfully elucidating, by the application of his reason, the wonders 
of nature, he should think moré highly of his own abilities and 
acquirements than is becoming a mere atom in creation. This is 
the danger of the present age ; we understand so much, that we 
do not consider anything as beyond our comprehension: all is 
matter of fact, and whatever is not tangible is discountenanced as 
useless. So let it be; Imagination wili avenge herself one day. 
We have wandered from the condor, led astray by the recollec. 
tion of the delight and wonder which Sindbad afforded our child. 
hood. 

‘‘ Upon a chain of mountains, whose summits, lifted far above 
the highest clouds, are robed in snow coeval with creation, we find 
a race of birds, whose magnitude and weight, compared with others 
of the feathéred kind, is in something like the proportion of their 
huge domiciles to earth’s ordinary elevations. Above all animal 
life, and at the extreme limit of even Alpine vegetation, these 
birds prefer to dwell, inhaling an air too highly rarified to be 
endured, unless by creatures expressly adapted thereto. From 
such immense elevations they soar still more sublimely, upwards 
into the dark blue heavens, until their great bulk diminishes to a 
searcely perceptible speck, or is lost to the aching sight of the 
observer. In these pure fields of ether, unvisited even by the 
thunder-cloud—regions which may be regarded as his own exclu- 
sive domain—the condor delights to sail, and with piercing glance 
surveys the surface of the earth, towards which he never stoops his 
wing, unless at the eall of hunger. Surely this power to waft and 
sustain himself in the loftiest regions of the air, his ability to 
endure uninjured the exceeding cold attendant on such remoteness 
from the earth, and to breathe with ease in an atmosphere of such 
extreme rarity, together with the keenness of sight that from such 
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vast heights can minutely scan the objects below, are sufficiently 
admirable to entitle the condor to our attention, though we no 
longer regard it as a prodigy, or as standing altogether solitary in 
the scale of creation.”’ 
Humboldt has shown, by careful measurements, that the condor 
does not stand alone in the scale of creation, being not generally 
than the lammergeyer or bearded vulture of the Alps, which 
it closely resembles in various points of character. One of these 
ints is in being a carrion bird; the sight or scent of a carcass 
ures to the plains a flock of condors, which devour with greedy 
gluttony their favourite food. Their greediness is so excessive, 
that they will continue eating until they are so oppressed and 
overloaded as to be unable to raise themselves into the air. The 
Indians take advantage of this condition, to revenge themselves 
for the many robberies which the condors commit upon their 
flocks; and watching while they eat, until flight has become 
extremely difficult, they attack and secure them by nooses, or knock 
them down with poles before they can get away. Besides dead and 
putrifying flesh, the condor feeds upon deer, vicunas, and other 
middling-sized or small quadrupeds : these he attacks and destroys ; 
and when pinched by hunger, a pair of these birds will attack a 
bullock, and by repeated wounds with their beaks and claws they 
succeed in overpowering him, their first effort being to tear out 
his tongue and eyes, after which, if he be not rescued, he speedily 
falls a prey to his ravenous assailants. It is said to be very 
common to see the cattle of the Indians on the Andes suffering 
from the sevére wounds inflicted by these rapacious birds. Man 
seems to keep them at bry; and it does not appear that they ever 
carry off children, although frequent opportunities of doing so are 
presented to them. Humboldt indeed says, that he does not 
believe there is an authenticated case of the lammergeyer of the 
Alps having ever done this, though so currently accused of such 
theft, but that the possibility of the evil has led to the belief of 
its actual existence. During the seventeen months which Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland passed among the native mountains of the 
condor, they were frequently in company with these birds, which 
would suffer themselves to be closely approached without showing 
any symptoms of fear, or any disposition to attack their visitors. 
The condor is not known to. build a nest, but is said to deposit 
its eggs, which are quite white, and three or four inches long, on 
the naked rock. When hatched, the female is said to remain with 
the young for a whole year, in order gto provide them with food, 
and to teach them to supply themselves. But on these points we 
are far from having certain information. Condors are occasion- 
ally seen on the shores of the ocean, in the temperate country of 
Chili, where the Andes closely approach the Pacific; but their 
sojourn in such situations is for a short time only, a more highly 
rarified air being necessary to them. When they descend to the 
plains, they alight on the ground, rather than upon trees or other 
jections, on account of the straightness of their toes. Hum- 
saw the condor only in New Granada, Quito, and Peru, but 
was informed that it follows the chain of the Andes from the 
uator to the seventh degree of north latitude, into the province 
ye pee ects and there is now no doubt of its appearing even 
in Mexico, and the south-western territory of the United States. 
The head of the male condor is furnished with a sort of cartila- 
ginous crest of an oblong figure, wrinkled, and quite slender, 
resting upon the forehead and hinder part of the beak for about a 
fourth of its length ; at the base of the bill it is free. The female 
has not this crest. The skin of the head in the male forms folds 
behind the eye, which descend towards the neck, and terminate in 
a flabby dilatable are be ee of a — is — 
er peculiar, bearing very little resemblance to the cock’s-comb, 
One wattles of a turkey. The neck, also, is covered by a mem- 
brane of firmer consistence, and wrinkled. Around the neck is a 
collar of fine, white, silken down, rather more than two inches 
broad. The back, wings, and tail are of a greyish black, in the 
male some of the wing-feathers being tipped with white adds con- 
siderably to his beauty. The largest male condor described by 
Humboldt was killed on the eastern declivity of Chimborazo: its 
length, from the tip of the beak to the tip of the tail, was upwards 
of three feet three inches, French measure ; and from the tip of 
one extended wing to the other, eight feet nine inches. Humboldt 
was told by the inhabitants of the country that they never saw one 
whose envergure (outstretched breadth) was greater than eleven 
feet; but of two or three specimens of birds, evidently not full- 
grown, which have been lately exhibited in New York and Phila- 
delphia, the envergure of the largest measured eleven English feet ; 
and the specimen belonging to the Leverian Museum measured 
fourteen feet. A full-grown condor is therefore considerably 








larger than the lammergeyer. The condor is peculiarly tenacious 
of life, and has been observed, after having hung for a eadhiorable 
time by the neck in a noose, to rise and walk very quickly when 
taken down for dead, and to receive several pistol-bullets in its 
body without appearing greatly injured, being defended by the 
great size and strength of its plumage; but about the head it is 
very vulnerable to shot or blows. 





HOW TO DROWN YOURSELF. 

lg you wish to drown yourself, I'll tell you how to do it presently : kick 
and splash about as violently as you can, and you'll presently sink. On the 
contrary, if impressed with the idea that you are lighter than the water, you 
avoid all violent action, and calmly and steadily strive to refrain from 
drawing in your breath whilst under the water, and to keep your head 
raised as much as you can, and gently but constantly move your hands and 
feet in a proper direction, there may be a great probability of your keeping 
afioat until some aid arrives.—Cld Millson. 


WAX MADE BY ANTS. 

The Jesuit Father Guevara, in his account of Paraguay, speaks of a 
species not noticed by Azara, found about Villa Rica, which deposits upon 
certain plants small globules of white wax, which the inhabitants collect to 
make candles of. The utility they are of in this respect, he says, in some 
measure compensates for the damage they do to the husbandman. 

Buenos Ayres, by Sir W. Parrish. 


DISCRETION. 

Discretion is a nice perception of what is right and proper under the cir- 
cumstances in which a person is called to act. It may be illustrated by the 
Seelers of the cat, which are long hairs placed upon her nose, with which she 
readily measures the space between sticks and stones through which she 
desires to pass, and thus determines, by a delicate touch, whether it is suffi- 
ciently large to let her go through without being scratched. Thus discretion 
appreciates difficulties, dangers, and obstructions around, and enables a 
person to decide upon the proper course of action.— Fireside Education. 


A HINT TO THE TAILORS. 

A boy’s father (an Irishman on board a steamer on Lake Erie) had just 
put a patch upon the hinder part of his son’s trowsers, and cloth not being 
at hand, he had, as an expedient for stupping the gap, inserted a piece of an 
old straw bonnet : in so doing, he had not taken the precaution to put the 
smooth side of the plait inwards, and in consequence young Teddy, when 
he first sat down, felt rather uncomfortable. ‘‘ What's the matter wid ye, 
Teddy ? what makes ye wriggle about in that way? Sit aisy, man; sure 
enough, haven’t ye a straw-bottomed chair to sit down upon ull the rest of 
your journey, which is more than your father ever had before you ?” 

Marryatt’s America. 


JOHN BARLEYCORN, AN ANGLO-SAXON RIDDLE. 

A part of the earth is prepared beautifully, with the hardest, and with the 
sharpest, and with the grimmest, of the productions of men ; cut and turned 
and dried, bound and twisted, bleached and awakened, ornamented and 
poured out, carried afar to the doors of people ; it is joy in the inside of 
living creatures, it knocks and slights those of whom before, while alive, a 
long while it obeys the will, and expostulateth not, and then, after death, it 
takes upon it to judge, to talk variously. It is greatly to seek by the wisest 
man, what the creature is.—From a Paper communicated to the Royal 
Society, by Mr. Wright. 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

It seems a trifle, but it is a real disadvantage to have no better name to 
pass by than the gentleman you mention. Whether we suppose him settled 
and promoted in the army, the church, or the law, how uncouth the sound 
—Captain Twopenny! Bishop Twopenny! Judge Twopenny! The abilities 
of Lord Mansfield would hardly impart a dignity to such a name. Should 
he perform deeds worthy of poetical panegyric, how difficult it would be to 
ennoble the sound of Twopenny ! 

Muse! place him high upon the lists of Fame, 

The wonderous man, and Twopenny his name ! 
But to be serious: ifthe French should land in the Isle of Thanet, and Mr. 
Twopenny should fall into their hands, he will have a fair opportunity to 
Frenchify his name, and may call himself Monsieur Deux Sous; which, 
when he comes to be exchanged by cartel, will easily assume an English 
form, and slide methodically into Two Shoes, in my mind a considerable 
improvement.—Cowper’s Letters. 

BON MOT, 

Miss Roupell, whose family was allied by intermarriages with that of the 
Cromwells, was bedchamber-woman to the Princess Amelia. Frederick, 
then Prince of Wales, came into the room on the 30th of January, when she 
was adjusting some part of the Princess's dress. “‘ Ah! Miss Roupell,” said 
he, ‘‘ are you not at church to endeavour to avert the judgment of Heaven 
from falling upon the nation for the sins of your ancestor, Oliver?” To 
which she instantly replied, “ Is it not humiliation enough for a descendant 
of the great Cromwell to be pinning up the tail of your sister?” 

Noble's Memoirs of the illustrious House of Cromwell. 
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